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he Development of Des Moines 
By Ray Floyd Weirick 


City Landscape Architect of Des Moines 


almost the exact 


Lune hig 


he citizens style their city 


behind the 


improvements olf 


ean Des Moines avoid prospering / 


In the language of the provet 
cities have greatness thrust upon 
Such would seem to be the probable de 
if Des Moines, capital city ol the ve 
agricultural state of lowa. Situat 


reographical center 


state having tl hest per capita 
of any in the Union, with no com, 
within a radius of a hundred miles, 


of Certainties.” 
In a few matters Des Moines 


government is known the world over a 


democratic peoples, and is today 


based on clean business principles. 


In the matter of street lighting 
especially in business 


districts, 


Des Moines has ho eq ial. Here 


can be seen on dozens of 


business 


vi 


ul 


illuminat 


the 


of every city seeking a form of governn 


to 


avenues any night in the 
better distribution of 

than is seen even in the cel 
Place de la Concorde at Pat 


brat 


be 


the 


best 


lighted 


square 





In some other American 
cities one could find for short dis 
tances systems of illumina 
tion perhaps the equal of that at 


Des Moines, but no other eitv has 
wide 


Europe. 


street 


such a distribution of in 
business street lighting. 

The area covered by Des Moines 
is remarkable. Although ranking 
fifty-fourth in population in th 
United States, the city 
This has led to a very pleas 


tense 


is sixth it 
area. 
ing and comfortable separation of 
houses, and an entire absence of 
tenements. The average residence 
lot has a frontage of fifty feet on 


the street. This gives an average 


of two-fifths of an acre for every 
man, woman and child within the 


som 
cities of its own class, but in mor irt 
lars it is decidedly in advance, 
The Des Moines plan of comm 
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04 rut AMERICAN CITY 
No discu 1 f Des Moines « d be an nisconduct or lack of attention to 
thorough without word « explanation dutie \ll other subordinates except com- 
i mon laborers are selected under civil serv- 
concerning the rkings of the commission ice rules administered by a Civil Service 
rovernment, plan whicl the first Commission, and are removable only for 
yeal f t eration saved the city misconduct or lack of attention to duties, 
$189,000 hee} f tisfactor wr activity in political matters. 
; The four Councilmen and the Mayor 
' tT tT ' r ’ tT . : : 
. - , — t as the administrative heads of their 
Ly | t | ! indred other spective departments, and also constitute 
Americar t The present Mavor. Mr the city council, and as such legislate for 
J KR. Ilan i ers sor and ‘he. Clty The Councilmen under the Des 
Moines plan are elected for a period of two 
eop tudent cipal ¢ ! nies, thus ears + % * * 2 
terse im | “Plan. It will be seen that directness and 
The com sion form of government mplicity are the main characteristics of 
abolishe ward lines, party polities and the the Des Moines plan of commission govern- 
old di on of officer nto legislative, ment The great purposes are to make 
CTO 
~~ of 
$ 
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DES MOINES PLAN OF CITY GOVERNMENT 
executive and idicial departments. In the city government feel responsive to 
place of this it substitutes a board, con public opinion, and also to make it efficient 


sisting of the Mayor and four Commis- in administration. To carry out these two 
sioners, who manage the affairs of the city fundamental ideas two other great prin- 


just as a board 


of directors manages the’ ciples have directed nearly all the details 


} 


business of a bank or any large corpora of our charter, giz, to confer upon the 
tion, who are invested with all the powers governing body great power, and to hold 
of city government, and who are elected the governing body strictly responsible for 


by the people of 


the whole city, but with- the right use of that power. Publicity and 


out any party designation. These five men efficiency are thus the watchwords of the 


divide the duties 
among themselve 


Public Affairs 


Public Safety, St 


ments, and Par 
They then elect 


necessary o the 


s of the city government Des Moines plan. 

’s into five departments of Candidates must make a public state- 
Accounts and Finances, ment of their campaign expenses; there 

reets and Public Improve can be no secret meetings of the city coun- 

ks and Public Property. cil; every ordinance appropriating money 

all the subordinate officers must be on public file for seven days be- 
conducting of the city fore it becomes effective; all franchises 


business, such as chief of police, police must be submitted to a vote of the people 


judge, city clerk, 


urer, city audito 


city engineer, city treas- for approval before they become operative; 
r, ete These subordinate’ officers must have no secret obligations to 


officers may be discharged at any time for public service companies in the way of 
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passes, special rates, or free services, et: ts c ls ( 
These specific provisions for publicity have 
created a general spirit of bringing every 
thing in connection with the city gover 


ment out into the open light. Campaign rm © park department trois ab 
are conducted practically altogether in ope: reed es of rivel ilons 
meetings, hundreds of whieh occur in ever e Des Moines R 
city election. Every meeting of the Cit | a ia 
Council is minutely reported in the daily 
newspapers, The result is that publ : Dy M 
opinion is well informed and intelligent t erve ifs natul rt es s 
and it moulds the action of the City Coun ' 
cil; and the power of this public opinion ji ; O; ; 
rendered still more effective by the exis rig 
ence of the provisions for the initiative sass el 
referendum and recall st e made at 34 x} “eS 

“The result is a prompt, efficient, bus e! eX t plans for rive vsten 
nesslike administration of municipal af and river f1 ile panel 
fairs. That would seem to be something 
like the fulfillment of democracy, when vou ’ 
can have intelligent public opinion making aol ring tangible res 
itself felt in a businesslike administration ne! s secured the e! 
of public business.”’ 

Until the com eee ee ee ; = lk 


mission government 
went into effect the 


parks were under a 


( 
Board of Park Com- ( 
missioners, as in both | \\ 
most other cities Des M 


today. During the 
life of this Board, 
about fifteen parks 











{ ( 
were secured, vary- bi 
ing in size from t} j 
half an acre up to Mr. ( \ 
a hundred acres, lor It 
Unfortunately these )) 
reservations wer 1s 
practically all ‘ 
around the edges 
of the city, and espe | s regure 
not one of them was located in the heart treet systems, civie center o | 
of a district likely to become densels park nad | rel | ‘ tire \l 
populated. All were desirable pieces of Robinson’s report s submitte Lie 
ground, but few such areas were located that t et the matter C1 
as they would have been under ar: be the worst possible thing, Commer 
tional scheme. Most of these parks rr Club, through ts ( en 
ceived a limited amount of development Committee, fter consulting th =the 
from time to time, according to piece meal men’s clubs il the ¢ ‘ 
plans drawn by nurserymen and_ outsid stand the expense of bringing ractic 
landscape gardeners, but no one park has lar pe engineet ; 
been completely developed so as most effe¢ for him to ma < 
tually to fulfill its mission. houlevards show n the Robins re] 

A rather unusual proceeding was that iis Committee is so wi malanced 
all of these park reserves were either pu selected that a short dig 
chased outright or bargained for on short ble to outline its make 
term payments, so that during the past : ing business mat elect 
year the last payment was made on the ( e thought himself t busy f 
existing park holdings of 715 acres, th indertake — the hie excuse — thi 


city now being in complete possessi n f ( merel ( 





206 THE 

that he would put his whole energy into 
the work if he undertook it. <A landscape 
gardener long resident of the y, three 
architects and a former member the old 


park board complete the acti mimiuttee, 
with Mayor Hanna and Commissioners Ash 
and MacVicar members ex « 

The proposed boulevard was surveyed to 


wind through a long, well-wooded valley 
lying neglected in a section of the town 
rapidly building up with fine residences 
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ft ee he 
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wid 


AV’ 









>: CBATER - De 


take 
work 


The writer, who had been selected to 
charge of the survey, completed th 
and the 
Club and nearby residents were s 
the possibilities of 
that the C 
duced to make the office of City Landscape 
Architect that the 
boulevard forward to a 
thorough development 
During the past 


Commercial 
well im- 
the pro- 
was in- 


in about a month; 


pressed with 
posed driveway yuncil 
permanent in order 
work might go 


from year to year. 


the 
and plans were drawn 


section of 


year a 


survey was graded, 
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CITY 


a similar character in other 
parts ol the city. 
Che report of 


or work ol 


Mr. Robinson calls for a 


enter on the river front. A nucleus 
had been formed ten years before when 
new public library was built in a half 


n the riverside between the east and 
At that time, the 
anks of the stream were disreputable as 
dumping ground and billboard nightmare, 
the library location was 


business districts. 


d consequently 
















criticized. With this start made, 
however, the federal government was finally 
induced to locate a large new postoffice 
(Des Moines has the largest per capita 
postal receipts of any city in the Union) 
next block south. A year later a 
new coliseum, seating 10,000 and built by 
popular subscription, was erected on the 
block just north, making three public 
buildings in line on the west bank of the 
river and close to the business center. On 
the other side of the river there will be 


much 


on the 











rH E \MI 


Brune. ULTy 


completed this year a new city hall « 
This Municipal Building, as build 
it 1s called, is designed ¢ specially to hit the Inpres 
needs of the Des 


ing $350,000, 


Moines plan of govern 


ment, the 





Mayor and Commissioners bei 
located about an open lobby somewhat t] 
same as othcers are 


generally placed in a 


The plans call for two more 


bank. H 

buildings, probably an armory and an art e street 

hall, and also the bringing to the rive to | round, ( 

front of a large soldiers and sailors monu there are more than a d 
J ment, now standing in an unsuitable loca f irreg ets ] 


tion near the capitol. <A five span concret 


bridge is now built, and another will bé nto the ilevard 
completed this year. Two more are plan planting 
sitar - 2 Zi — 

rT 


= _ As - ee 





Beane 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CIVIC CENTER—THE NEW POSTOFFICE, THE LIBRA 
NEW LOCUST STREET BRIDGE 


ned for. So the civic center is now about trees, it will be possible 
three-fourths finished. 








It will not be many vistas directed to the ca 


RY AND THE 


years until the incoming visitor to Des the city almost a new character 
Moines will look up through a municipal Che state itself is in need of mor 
court almost exposition-like in character, ings. ‘'wenty-five years ag 
doubled in beauty by water reflections. capitol was being built, strong 
With all that Des Moines is trying to do was made to its size, because, pe 
for itself as the capital of Iowa, it is co t was being constructed s g 
fidently expected that the state itself will ild never be filled, 1 the 
in the things purely concerning the state chase it those bold er gh ft 1 
do its own share toward making its build the ised rooms. The cay} 
ings and grounds harmonize with the citys crowded t ertl de 
improvements. <A city is only successfully ev t less efhici : 
attractive where its individuality is d ; execut ind legisl é 
veloped. Recognizing that Des Moines the stat Nearby th t 
first the capital of the state, it is proper new State Historical Build | 
that this idea should be emphasized in th more t ling 
visitor’s mind. For this the state | is thee | gr tne Hist 











expe i that t t rk on a plan for these grounds, 

tate | plan r a regular grouping | this year will see a number more of 
iildings with the state house as th permanent improvements made. 

centerpiece. Because the grounds are even A very encouraging thing at Des Moines 
now in danger of crowding by apartmen the interest the School Board is taking 
houses, the state will probably condemn n the improvement work. There are 63 
and purchase sufficient extra ground chool buildings within the city limits, 
front to make a formal mall d to the most of them on large grounds. The Board 











PROPOSED GROUPING OF STATE BUILDINGS ABOUT THE CAPITOL—CIVIC CENTER 
IN BACKGROUND 
base of the hill, bringing the entire facade has agreed to pay part of the City Land 
of the capitol into view from the civic  seape Architect’s salary, in order that per- 
center and business districts manent improvements may be made from 
The state also fosters at Des Moines an vear to year to the school grounds. The 
immense state fair, held every autumn and plans are now to develop some of the larger 


accommodated in a large group of perma- grounds in crowded sections of the city as 
nent buildings of exposition character situ- playgrounds and interior parks. The Des 
ated on a tract of several hundred acres Moines School Board has taken a decided 


An outside firm of landscape gardeners have step in advance, and it is reasonable to 
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expect that the grounds will become great ally 
centers of comfort and amusement, and wil) 
also influence, by example, a better and 
neater appearance of the yards about the 
residences. 


As the policy of Des Moines, in ] | ts oh 


in park 
work as well as in other lines, has always 
been to develop steadily and i ] 


consistently, 
but surely, so in the future one may expect 





SCENE IN THE STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
to see the improvement plans unfold as fas in 1930 it will 
as funds are made available. Des Moin 
is not much given to the bonding idea. ones bi 


The fact that all the park land is paid for 


reach 


in DuUulidll 





modate a large populat 


I \ oW) 
proves this. But the time is not far di jues eternally asl 
tant when visitors can drive for more thar booster, “it’s bound 
fifty miles over riverside and rivervi make Des Moines 


boulevards, and hill and dale parkways; ention city and 


when the river will mirror an architectur- 








Smoke Worse Than Fire 


By Herbert M. Wilson 


Chief Engineer U. S. Geological Survey 


oT il I Ss estimate was based. A ' 





el t til is Q smoke officials of Chicago, 
ry, reported that that } 
leath t $50,000,000 each year through 
Cleveland conducted a similar in 
I I I evil g its merchants and placed the 
‘ $4,000,000. St. Louis, in 
‘ l te the estimating Lhe aqamage on merchandise 
|; ne, gave it at $1,000,000. The city of 
ral effect vered ised Hart irg showed $120,000 loss for the 
\ rel 3s recently 1 ade by | S ce Committee of Cleveland, dis 
‘ ‘ I ne | i bY f losses occasioned by smoke, 
e peor United Sat int ‘ I 
Unfortunately but few cities ere are approximately 400 retail dry 
, , ; , te ed. but 800ds stores in Cleveland doing business 
+e of from $10,000 to $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 
as : . eu 1 year The owners of some of these stores 
ge. 5 ming up the results ol est te, and the same estimate is given 
no es in ; iber mate n othe cities, that on all white goods a 
s mad that ‘ e caus , than clear lo of 10 per cent must be figured 
eran ann on A ee iking the single items of underwear, shirt 
re ’ SY ' de waists nens and white dress goods for 
truct us ent t eleven department stores, the proprie 
ldings, tar g met njyury tors conservatively estimate their combined 
n life and plant life. the tly in loss at $25,00( Consider then the loss in 
lines of ght goods for all 400 stores 
ere . ! nad st pu The wholesale dry goods houses show a | 
ind the los mat rm ! milar loss. In Cleveland there are 55 
perfect combustion of coal men’s furnishing stores, and the conserva- 
In our great and middle-sized ties live tive estimate of loss in these stores is 
more than 30,000,000 peopl wal 2 suf placed at $15,000 annually. The stores men- 
; Aaa ag tioned represent only a small portion of 
fer all the 5 SI ol the trade affected 
S500.000 000 s me : ne? } t loss “Aside from the damage to stock an an- 
f $17 each vear to everv mat nan al nual cost for cleaning, particularly among 
ehild This a retail houses, must be included. One retail 
ead Ayeteer establishment in Cleveland paid, just a year 





ter painting and decorating its walls and 
ld nearly a Panama Car 1a half ceilings, $1,800 for repainting and redec- 
everv vear. But more startling still. con orating, made necessary entirely by smoke 

aR ns a During the same year the bill of this house 

= Den iaiies for window cleaning was $2,000, for laundry 
losses incurred by the inhabitants of Amer purposes $1,500. This in a measure was 
they pay due to the smoke nuisance. Multiply these 
on their real and personal property. and figures by the thousands of business houses 


Ce ee oe aa : lcht needing the same attention, and some esti- 
equi ra { ( ] T ‘ t¢ " : : : : 
: mate of the total cost in this direction may 


of all American cities of this size } 


ve obtained To this should be added the 
cost of lighting, particularly in retail stores, 
factories and offices, made necessary by the 


[These gures es ist ling t De smoky atmosphere 
almost unbelieval and it is r t 


Damage to Homes 
arst il paper presented before But a greater cost than all of these must 
cent meeting of the American Civic Asso- be considered in the loss to the 100,000 


clatior The se nd part will appear in the homes ‘evel; , ste f 
i. hes anier the ih. tee TC in Cleveland. The constant need of 
Sanka Wott * cleaning walls, ceilings, windows, carpets, 


{ 210] 
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rugs and draperies, for redecorating and re- 
newing, can be realized only by the house 
owner or housekeeper. To this should be 
added the increased laundry bills for house- 
hold linen, the dry cleaning for clothing, and 
the great additional wear resulting from 
this constant renovation, necessitating fre- 
quent renewal. Consider also the perma- 
nent injury to books, pictures and similar 
articles. Though impossible of computa- 
tion, it will be seen that the total of these 
items aggregates millions of dollars.” 

In Chicago one prominent merchant of 
State Street asserted that in his establish- 
ment alone the price of goods was reduced 
$200,000 in one year because of being 
soiled, most of the damage having been 
done by smoke in the atmosphere, 

A St. Louis dry goods merchant esti- 
mated that from 71% to 12 per cent on the 
cost is not an excessive estimate of the loss 
which St. Louis dry goods merchants are 
called upon to sustain in depreciation of 
the value of merchandise on account of the 
smoke nuisance, exclusive of the expense 
incident to the care of merchandise, to 
which merchants are subjected to prevent 
a greater loss. Another merchant of St. 
Louis said: 

“Our porter and cleaning bill runs about 
$17,000 a year and much of it would be un- 


necessary were it not for the extra dirt due 
to smoke.” 


A St. Louis book and stationery dealer 
testified that 

“A very conservative estimate of our 
damage due to smoke would be $10,000 an- 
nually. We employ three boys whose sole 
duty it is to clean the soot from the stock.” 

Trees Killed 

The City Forester of St. Louis declared 
that more than 4 per cent of the city trees 
are killed every year by smoke. In that 
city it has been found impossible to grow 
evergreen conifers, except the dwarf juniper 
and the Austrian pine. Only the hardiest 
of roses grow in that city. The trees which 
suffer the greatest injury are the oaks, 
hickories and conifers, and these are espe- 
cially ideal park trees and far more valu- 
able for beauty and permanence than the 
softer wooded varieties. 

Turning now to the losses in fuel com- 
bustion: our present method of burning 
coal with smoke is costing the people of 
this country, unnecessarily, $90,000,000. It 
is estimated that 8 per cent of the coal 
used in the production of power, light and 
heat, or in all about 20,000,000 tons of coal, 
are going up the chimneys each year in 


smoke. This coal costs the people at least 
$40,000,000, It is further estimated that in 
the production of coke 25,000,000 tons of 
coal are wasted in the air. This coal is 
worth $50,000,000. 


Loss of Life 


While this total loss of $90,000,000 due 
to imperfect combustion, added to the losses 
due to damaged property, aggregates a vast 


i 
sum, it is as nothing compared with tl 
injury to life which the smoke inflicts 
the great cities. The smoke nuisance 
means uncleanliness, wretchedness, disease 
and death. Comparing physical and vital 
assets as measured by earning power, vital 
assets are three to five times th 


"ee 
) physical 
assets. Dr. Irving Fisher, in his report 
to the National Conservation Commission 
on the subject of human vitality, writes: 

“It is found that fifteen years, at least, 
could be at once added to the average 
human lifetime by applying the science of 
preventing disease; more than half of this 
gain would come from the prevention of 
tuberculosis, typhoid, and five other dis 
eases, the prevention of which would be 
accomplished by purer air, water and milk.” 

The prime source of the pollution of the 
atmosphere is smoke. The death rate is 
higher in the city than in the country, and 
the larger the city the higher the death rate 

In a report to the London City Council 
a scientific expert said: 

“Pure air is essential to a thoroughly 
healthy life, and the effects of smoke in 
vitiating the atmosphere are shown by the 
fact that children born and bred in big 
towns are usually of inferior physique, and 
this degeneration is growing in succeeding 
generations of town dwellers. Indeed, the 
standard of health in towns is only kept up 
by the constant influx of people born and 
bred in the country, and there is little doubt 
that a smoke-laden atmosphere diminishes 
the vitality of those who continually breathe 
it, increases their liability to disease, and 
finally shortens their lives. Also it is more 
than probable that living in a foul atmos- 
phere which diminishes the vitality, in- 
creases the desire for stimulants, induces 
drunkenness and its concomitants—brutal- 
ity, immorality, and crime.” 

It Shuts People In 

Dr. John W. Wainwright, of New York. 
states: 

“One effect of the smoky atmosphere, 
even worse than breathing it, is found in 
its indirect effect in causing people to keep 
their windows closed, and so breathe a 
more vitiated atmosphere within Tt has 
been recognized for some time that one of 
the conditions most favorable to consump 
tion is to be found in defective ventilation, 
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| The Prevention of Disease by the Elimination of 
| Dust’ 


By Frederick L. Hoffman 


Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 





The dust probiem underiles ill deliberat 
| efforts to improve the conditions whicl 
. more or less, determine human health and 
the duration of lite Other things « : ‘ 
| the length life ll be in almost ex 
proportion to the degree and kind ot 
| exposure, and the evidence is entirely ¢ 
: clusive that those who live and work i: ent \ 
dust-laden atmosphere are especially iI 
to diseases of the lungs and air passage 
The relation of dust to diseases of 
respiratory system, particularly asthma and : 
hayfeve r. bronchitis, phe imonia and nflu Thi Le lial 
enza, fibroid and tubercular phthisis, l I ced I Sci 
the whole eXtensive group of diseases I tl etl : | rg 
nose, pharynx and larynx, is so well estal lust al r" 
lishe 1 and unc rstood as not to require to CIspose I more 
be emphasized on this occasion. dust «ce 
The subject divides itself into the « Dust 
sideration of outdoor dust and indoor dust, _ first ngla Isit 
which latter term includes the whole eat have sine een m 
gory of so-called dusty trades. ti £ 
Outdoor dust, as met with on streets, possibly n 
pavements, highways and speedways, and t ruc t 1 t retus 
in travel on steam and electric railways, i Ite { iu 
and in subways and tunnels, is, in a meas tion ; 1 redistribut 
ure, more of a public nuisance than a direct ly surrounding atmosphere. le 
menace to health. It. however, cannot b ot sid ( £ 


questioned that the dust of streets and versal throug! if (met mul 


roads is the cause of a vast amount of sick ties, and en where 01 t 
ness, not necessarily followed by fatal con require ich cleaning to be d 
sequence. The investigations which have the morning they ar 
been made by qualified experts prove con Sidewal ire vept t ! irs t the 
clusively the dangerous nature of publie day, not only to the n ce, but to the 
dust, and emphasize the importance of serious detriment of the health of the cit) 
scientific methods of highway construction  popul nad it é 
and care of streets and pavements. that previous sprinkling, or the us¢ 

The extensive use now made of mechan ble dust ng material, prevails Dust 
cally propelled vehicles has increased enot causes i this } i, as point | 
mously the difficulties of dealing effective Dr. Hi. S. Anders, may act as a predisposing 
ly with the dust nuisance; except by radi- cause of disease, or as a direct physical 
cally different methods of road maintenance irritant t the respirator passages, th 
than have heretofore been in use. Dust  inflaming the mucous membran nd we 
prevention on highways requires to be eni ts resistance to bacillar nvas 


brought into direct relation to road pres Such dust may al irry infect dire 


. - by n ns fF dri 1 3 t 
*From ‘a paper presented before the first which some ignorant 
Mayors’ Annual Conference of the State f oe 


New York 
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ent tuberculosis may be aggravated and 


converted into a case of rapid and virulent 


destruction of lung tissue because of the 
addition of pus-producing germs. Such 
dust and dirt should, therefore, as far as 


practicable, be removed during the night, 


or the 


very early morning hours, or, if 
removed during the day, only after sprink- 
ling, or in connection with the use of dust 
laving material. 


Vast quantities of health-injurious dust 


are also produced during building opera- 


almost invariably carried 
the slightest regard to public 


health. The 


including plasterers and brick 


tions, which ure 
on without 
convenience or to workmen 
themise lve s, 
most 


and decorators, 


seriously affected, and they 


Jayers, painters are 
suffer 


a higher rate of sickness and mor- 


in con- 
sequence 
tality from respiratory diseases and tuber- 
Still 


nuisance in 


culosis than the population at large. 
the dust 


the case of building demolition; 


more aggravating is 
immense 
quantities of dust are produced by crude 
the 
sprinkling, or dust-laying material, which a 
should 


Often the buildings torn down 


methods and non-use of spraying, 


rational municipal administration 
insist upon. 
are old and insanitary, and disease-breed- 
ing germs are disseminated into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, as well as to the im- 
mediate injury of the workmen employed 


in this kind of work. In recognition of the 


dust nuisance resulting from the demoli- 
tion of old buildings, the London County 
Council has decreed that such work in 


London shall be 


tween six 


restricted to the hours be- 
o'clock in the evening and ten 
the made 
incumbent upon those responsible for the 
of demolition to see that the walls 
are thoroughly watered during the process. 
From the standpoint of public health such 
an ordinance should be adopted by every 


o'clock in morning, and it is 
x 


work 


American community. 

the automo- 
bile to the dust nuisance has been brought 
to public attention by sanitary officers in 
America The finely com- 
minuted dust disseminated in the form of 
large clouds not only affects persons travel- 


The important relation of 


and Europe. 


reacts in- 
juriously upon the adjacent residence prop- 
erty, with a reduction in the 
hygienic value of life in country districts. 


ing on the highways, but also 
resulting 


The dust on ordinary country roads con- 
sists largely of hard particles, comparable 
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to those cast off by grindstones, mixed with 
organic matter, to an extreme degree of 
favorable to the penetration of 
such particles into the innermost recesses 
of the lungs. It has been held by those 
qualified to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject that such organic particles are capable 
of conveying the germs of various diseases, 
and that such dust exposure 
unsuspected cause of 


hneness, 


may be an 
influenza, or even 
pneumonia. In the words of the County 
Medical Officer of Hertfordshire: 

“If, as is well known, stonecutters and 
those working in other dusty trades are 
peculiarly liable to stonecutters’ phthisis 
or silicosis, unless the dust be prevented 
by oil or water, so must dust of the roads 
in lesser degree have a definite injurious 
effect on the lungs.” 

More than outdoor dust in its 
usual form is indoor dust, usually met with 
under the prevailing conditions of domestic 
life, or as the result of dust exposure in 
public places, postoffices, courthouses, 
theaters, libraries, ete. 
Methods of dust removal in places of this 
kind are rarely more than crude methods of 
dust disturbance, and the most simple an- 
alysis of the air in practically all public 
places, or where there are gatherings of 
people, will produce abundant evidence of 
a dust-laden atmosphere, which under given 
conditions must be more or less a menace 
to public health. In places of this kind 
the ordinary crude methods of sweeping 
should be absolutely done away with, and 
as a more or less effective substitute there- 
for pneumatic methods of dust removal 
should be insisted upon as an essential 
requirement for the preservation of public 
health and the prevention of transmissible 
and other diseases. Public conveyances, 
sleeping and parlor cars, plush-cushioned 
street cars particularly require to be 
cleansed and disinfected with great care, 
and their cleansing, brushing, sweeping, 
ete., in the presence of passengers should 
be absolutely prohibited. It is a most seri- 
ous reflection upon the present state of 
public intelligence that practically no ob- 
jection should be raised by a supposed-to- 
be-educated class against the brushing of 
coats, hats, etc., after a dust-stained travel 
in sleeping or parlor cars. There can be 


serious 


schools, churches, 


no question of doubt but that a considerable 
amount of disease is spread in this man- 
ner, and that many, if not most, of the 
ordinary coughs and colds result from need- 
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less dust exposure in public places and in 
public conveyances. 

The problem of effective dust removal 
is a peculiarly difficult one in public and 
private libraries, for there are probably no 
better dust collectors than books. Equally 
difficult is the problem of reducing the dust 
nuisance to a minimum in public school 
buildings; but there, if anywhere, the most 
intelligent methods of dust removal should 
be insisted upon, in place of the present 
crude methods of what is neither more or 
less than mere dust and dirt disturbance. 
The close coincidence of school attendance 
with epidemics, or the prevalence of acute 
infectious diseases of infancy, is probably 
as much the result of dust exposure as of 
direct contagion or infection from one pupil 
to another. 

The degree of public control in matters 
of this kind which can be exercised by a 
rational health administration is, of course, 
ineffective in the home. 
a more serious menace 


Domestie dust is 

to health than is 
generally assumed, and even in the homes 
of the wealthy, expensive hotels, clubs, ete., 
the methods of sweeping and dusting are 
more in the nature of dust disturbance than 
of dust removal, Pneumatic processes of 
dust removal should, as far as practicable, 
replace crude methods of sweeping and dust 
disturbance; and a more sanitary mode of 
life generally, including the doing away 
with needless carpets, rugs, hangings, etc., 
will result in a material improvement in 
the health of the house and a lesser degree 
of frequency of catarrhal diseases, hayfever, 
bronchitis, and similar diseases of the nose, 
throat and air passages. It is not at all 
going too far absolutely to prohibit the sale 
and use of feather dusters, as perhaps one 
of the most seriously detrimental agencies 
to health in the home. Every housewife 
should be taught the importance of dust 
removal, rather than dust disturbance, and 
the hygienic value of pneumatic processes, 
in so far as they can possibly be applied 
to dust destruction in the home. 

The problem of domestic dust can further 
be reduced to a minimum by the use of 
proper dust binding floor covering material, 
which, unfortunately has not as yet in this 
country become as well known as in Europe. 
For publie buildings, theaters, 
churches, etec., a prover floor dressing has 
been perfected, which is held to have a 
peculiarly beneficial action in reducing the 


schor Is, 
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dust nuisance and in the prevention of dis 


ease. In all matters of this kind the useful 
should precede the ornamental, and prefer 
ence should be given to considerations of 
the preservation of 
health. 

Dust prevention and 


publie places, or the hous« 


individual and public 


dust removal in 
» must necessarily 
be interdepende nt with methods of effectiv« 
ventilation. It has properly been observed 
that ventilation is at best a compromise, 
for, in the words of Dr. Thos. Glover Lyon, 

“It is impossible to supply to 
rooms air equal in purity to the 
ing atmosphere.” 

Ventilating 
have 


crowded 
surround 
systems without number 
their 
practical application to the widely varying 


been invented only to fail in 
conditions under which life and especially 
Those 
carefully studied the subject are 
that in all dusty trades the chief 
consideration is the removal of the dust 
at the point of origin and before there has 
been an opportunity for atmospheric con- 


industry are carried on. who have 
most 


agreed 


tamination. Considering the truly enor- 
mous loss of life and health in industry, as 
the result of considerable and continuous 
exposure to industrial dust, the install- 
ment of effective dust-removing and dust- 
destroying devices is a matter of the utmost 
coneern to both the employers and em- 
Upon this point it has been ob- 
served in the Second Report of Depart- 
mental Committee, appointed to inquire 
into the ventilation of factories and work- 
that 


ployees. 


shops, 


“Dust, fumes, steam, and other impurities, 
unavoidably given off into the air would 
best be removed locally and thus prevented 
from mixing with the general air of the 
room. Ventilation, with this object in view, 
may be distinguished as ‘local ventilation.’ 


Local ventilation is dust carried out by 
means of exhaust fans, which may be of 
the propeller type with large ducts, and 
low velocities of air will suffice. In many 


cases, however, centrifugal fans are essen- 
tial, and usually they are preferable on ac- 
count of the liability of propeller fans to 
be interfered with by wind, etc.” 

As yet the whole subject of effective 
removal 


dust 


in dust-producing industries has 
only incidental 
the United States. Of course, where the 
object of manufacturing processes is the 
production of dust itself; as in the case of 


flour, cement, etc., methods of 


received consideration in 


preventing 
dusty substances from mixing with the gen 
eral atmosphere are governed by commercial 
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cousiderations climinat elemen 


waste Operations ot this kK na. including 
the transference and packing of dry and 
dusty material, should, if possible, b 
arried i I mechanical arrangements, 
| ed =. 1 pr ‘ ‘ ip I 
| ana nil 1, af me : I th the 
local « ventilator 

| e I I all 1 = I this 
kind involve tl larger r f com 
munity respons \ I: it it bon 
public health administration, intelligently 
coordinated to the numer voluntary 
movement and lustrial develop 


ment, can do much, it thot most prove 


the conditions more or less detrimental t 
health and What is requ rea today 
effective medical supervision ol schools. 
effective medical supervision factories 
Wi WOrkshops effective put supervision 
nd control public conveyance, and 


intelligent and scientific administra 


tion of public works, highways, ete., includ 


ing the sanitary supervision and control 


There can be 
that the sanitary 


of publie no ques 


b iild ngs. 


tion of ck bt but eondi 


tion of many public buildings is execrable, 
there are facts in 


he alth 


custom house 


an | 
that the 


abundance to prove 
and longevity postothes 
cle rks, cler cS, Te ache rs, and 
semi-publiec officials ar 
far from being what they should be. Most 
buildings have be 


tal disregard of 


similar public or 
our large publie 


erected with a t scientific 
of ventilation, and in practically 


we I] 


methods 


principl Ss 
all publie 


roads 


buildings, as as on public 


of dust 


and highways, the 


removal are crude in the extreme. 


What is true 


public works is equally true of 


of public institutions and 
private and 


business life. Throughout the nation there 
a vivid realization of the economic 
It is being 


an ever increasing extent, that 


is now 
value of human life and health. 
realized to 
most of the diseases which afflict mankind 
and which hinder human progress and cur- 
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man eXistence are preventable wud 


the power and control of human 
In no field is the outlook for 
esstul work more hopeful than in that 
first 


the elimination of an agency 


dust prevention as the successful 


» towards 


decidedly detrimental to human health and 


By cobperation and intelligent co 
ition of existing agencies, public or 


all, by 
public 


and most of enlisting the 


cooperation of the itself, a 


unount of 


Vast 


can be accomplished in 


good 


tield which is now practically neglected, 
even by those most interested in the preser 
tion of life and health. 


The eontrol of the dust nuisance on 


publie highways must needs have its effect 
real estate values, which are now, Ih 
mans localities, depressed because ot the 


Dust- 
less roads must increase the use of mechani- 


| 


ent l 


diminished attraction of country life. 


ul other vehicles where now there are 
account of the 
The 


elimination of the 


diminished attractions on 


intolerable dust nuisance. more or 
dust 
menace in public places and the home must 


result 


less suecessful 


in increased physical efficiency, com 
rt and happiness. Enormous sums which 
are now wasted on account of sickness will 
become available for other purposes, and 
inereased productive efficiency and energy 
large will result. The 


the dust menace in industry 


the nation at 
reduction of 
will largely inerease our industrial capacity 
the economic value of 


ind enhance wage- 


earners’ lives. Those who now die in the 


midst of a useful career, as the result of 
continuous and considerable dust exposure, 
death from tuberculosis or 
respiratory diseases, will survive to old age 


and conserve their vital strength, to the 


followed by 


unquestionable advantage and gain of the 
Thus the dust prob- 
lem, all comprehensive and all inclusive, 
constitutes in truth and in fact one of the 
greatest, if not 


community at large. 


the greatest, of sanitary 
problems of the present day. 





























Township Parks 


By Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton 


Chairman Civic Department, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


lhe importance now given to publi and its env $s ; ‘ 
health has been the means of looking toward and re ed ‘ or s pr 
the prevention of disease rather than t viding the pr 1 rut 
cure alter disease is in evidence. And th dist ‘ 1 me 
fact is now well established that certain nd retresh mind and body | fr on 
ailments increase wherever there is lack itskirts Youngstown re 457 acres of 
of opportunity to be out of doors after land that inded ral ' 
the industrial wheels have stopped for the © tract ere nature , 
working day. These facts have quickent l Most tr wr Tor S One { 
a desire on the part of individuals and ted Amer and | park 
especially of municipalities to acquire parks afte: eing Mill Creek Pa “It is lik 
and open spaces—town and city “cd ‘ t of Switzerland se | leve 
yards’”—that all the people may be given intr With the eve 
an opportunity to enjoy nature whenevet ced ith ! 
leisure makes it possible. It is a selfeyi discerned ¢ truth that, t ‘ stant 
dent truth that inside parks—neighborhood inerease population, t { 
parks and open spaces—are of the greater “back rd ild soon be ut ‘ 
value to the people because of easy access inles rescued trom commere | 1 | 
(Therefore these should be first secured, and saved r the peopl W itl 
the parking system will follow. able energy he awakened publie s ment 
The object of this article is to ment ! mad t t ft obtan slat ! t! 
one torm of parking that has not received would } t estal a} o 
the attention it deserves—township parks. in Ohio he way was difficult for 
Township parks and playgrounds would inkt and ot few steps could bi 
help solve the social proble ms of rural dis taken at titne But th untlagging z 
tricts. While abundant fresh air is on Mr. Rogers kept on, making frequent visits 
of the blessings attendant upon farm life, to the state capital and to many other cities, 
social privileges are infrequent, and place and t his own expense. With the 
for public gathering and recreation are dé hearty support of a few pub spirited 
sirable. men and women all obstacles wer ercome 
Other states may have legislated upon nd making it possible to estal } 


this important subject, but we have not township rks 3 passed April, 1904 
been able to learn of it. Ohio has a law he first t sect s of the O 


whereby township parks may be acquired, r 
and it was secured through the interest Sectior Be it enacted bv the Genera 
and persistent efforts of one man, Mr. V Assemb yf the State of Ohio, that wher 
> <7 eve } hea f lectors in nv township 

nev Rogers. of Youngstown ra unber of els ) i , p 

as a , neluding all municipal corporations there 

Youngstown township Is five miles square, in. if anv. equal to one-tenth of total vote 
the city of Youngstown being th large st cast at the general or township ele.wtior 
city in the township It is a man ifactun next preceding therein. shall file a petition 
~ : a . ° ° ith the trustees of such township for ro 
ing city, and rapidly increasing in popu ne U 0 ( p p 

: m1, ; : ly ! , ceedings to establish a free public park for 
tion. This city possessed the only park ; S ic] towns! 1) the said trustees shall cer 
the township—Wick Park of nearly fit tify that fact to the Court of Common Ple 
acres. and named for the family who gav f the County in which said township is 

‘ tga whos ‘ 4 . a ndve there 

it to their city It is entirely within the tua ed ind said Court ora judge thers 
‘ew limi 1a lie Mee he Se tatatal of, shall appoint a Board of Park Commis 
ety imits and «distan rom aL i] amare 10) such township to comstet of 
center. three suitable resident freeholders thereof 


Mr. Rogers looked the needs of his city one to serve for one year, on 
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years, and one for three years, from and 
after the second Monday of May succeeding 
said appointment, and thereafter one com- 
missioner annually to serve for three years; 
and in case any vacancy shall occur or 
exist in the membership of said board by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, said court 
shall fill such vacancy by appointment for 


the unexpired term.” 

“Section Said board of park commis 
sioners shall call to their assistance one 
or more skilled landscape architects, and, 


if desired, other expert advice, as to suit 
able places for the location of a free pub 


lic park or parks for such township, and 
they shall make a written report to the 
township trustees of their findings and 


recommendations together with an estimate 


of the cost of the land recommended for 
park purposes: and they may take options 
and receive bids from owners of land for 


park purposes, before filing such report.” 


Ameri 


this 


Many evidences testify that the 


ean people are being born again, and 
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time with more of the spirit of play and 
recreation. Both of these requisites for 
health and happiness may be obtained in 
rural districts by creating township parks. 
We have secured centralized schools for 
rural and found them advanta- 
geous. Why not promote centralized parks? 
Such will 


districts 
parks indeed form “social cen- 
ters” where leading issues of the day can 
be discussed and topics of common interest 
be considered. Mill Creek Park has amply 
proven that rural people appreciate the joy 
and privilege of a common meeting ground, 
for not only do the people of the township 
frequent the park, but visitors from other 
townships and all nearby cities and vil- 
this inviting playground. 
possible to establish such 
parks in our states, and the people of the 
rural districts will soon attest their value. 


lages 
Once 


come to 
make it 





Municipal Reference Libraries 


Such good results have followed the es 
tablishment of legislative reference libraries, 
which now exist in fifteen different states, 
that in 1909 the National Municipal League 
investigated the need of similar libraries for 
the benefit of Replies secured from 
librarians of public libraries in all cities of 
over 50,000 showed the great need of such 
and the advantage of 
having them under the control of the pub 
lie libraries. 


cities. 


reference libraries 


There are now only three purely munic 
ipal reference libraries maintained at pub 
lie expense those in Milwaukee, 
City, Mo., and Baltimore. St. Louis may 
soon have one, also Chicago and Cleveland. 
Boston, Chieago and Newark already have 
statistical bureaus. 

Dr. Horace E. Flack Says: 

“The principal work will be concerning 
municipal questions, and _ special efforts 


should be made to secure such information 
for the city officials who are responsible 


Kansas 


for the administration of the city’s affairs; 
but to be of the greatest value such a 
library must undertake to furnish informa- 
tion to the public generally. Such a bureau 
will be used extensively by the press and 
this is one of the best ways of reaching 
the public. Social, civic and improvement 
associations will also frequently have oc- 
casion to use such a library, and its value 
to a city cannot easily be overestimated. 
If the bureau be under the control of the 
public library it would seem valuable to 
issue a bulletin containing interesting com- 
ments for newspaper purposes and showing 
how the reference library can be of assist- 
ance to officials and to the public as each 
matter of general interest gets the center 
of the stage. 

“It is respectfully submitted that such a 
library would be a valuable instrument or 
agency in the efforts to make our municipal 
governments more businesslike and more 
efficient. The library will not of itself do 


away with the abuses which exist, but it will 
furnish the means whereby such abuses can 
be lessened, for it will be able to supply 
the data and the knowledge which are es- 
sential to all good government.” 





























Bucarest: A New Modern City in the Making 


dE 


By 


Suppose that an American, traveling for 
example from Berlin or Vienna to Con- 
stantinople or Cairo by the Orient Express, 
stops on the way to visit Bucarest. If the 
traveler is accompanied by any one who is 
somewhat familiar with the city, and if he 
desires to study its development from the 
structural and the social point of view, he 
will be able to get many facts and figures, 


among which are the following presented to 
the readers of Tur American City: 

The general aspect of Bucarest is not at 
all that of the large cities of America, be- 
cause the houses are not so high nor of the 
same kind; they are quite different, for, 
whether for one family or more. they are 








A PRIVATE RESIDENCE IN BUCAREST | 


often surrounded by gardens. If such lux 
ury were possible these gardens would cover 
the entire area of the city. 

The area within the city limits is about 
13,875 acres and the population only about 
325,000, while Paris, with a population 
about ten times as large, covers only 
13,750 acres. Vienna, with its two million 
inhabitants, has 14,250 acres, and Milan. 
with a population of 500,000, covers 7,000 
acres. On these 13,875 acres there are 
about 33,000 houses, and 7,000 acres re- 
main unbuilt upon. These figures indi- 
cate at once how favored the inhabitants 
are as to fresh air and open spaces. It 
must be added that a fortunate provision 
of law forbids the building of factories in 
the city, so that the air is not contaminated, 
and the houses are kept clean. 

Though the people are fortunate in pos- 
sessing so much land the city feels the 
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burden of carrying on works on a colossal 
ited 
Nevertheless, 


thanks to great efforts, the people are pro 





scale with a very small budget contrib 


by a small population. 
vided with most of the modern comforts 
They have good water, and in the central 
part of the city, good lighting. The boule 
vards are lighted by electricity, the streets 
by gas. Towards the outskirts the city is 
still lighted by oil, but before long tl 
center of the city will be entirely lighted 
by electricity and the outskirts by gas. 
The river Dambovitta which runs 
through the city, and which often causes 
terr ble floods, has been walled. The cen- 
tral part of the city has been provided 
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" PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE WALLED RIVER 
with a large system of sewers. The drain 
age is by means of two conduits which 
run along the river to the very end of the 
city. In case of inundations caused by 
heavy rains the overflows allow direct 
drainage into the river. The central streets 
are well paved with stone blocks and 
asphalt, and are cleaned, but those in the 
outskirts leave much to be desired in this 
respect. 

The streets are numerous and often very 
irregular. To facilitate communication 
and at the same time to beautify the city 
certain boulevards have been cut through: 
from east to west the boulevards Carol, 
Pake and Ferdinand in 1890, 5,520 metres 
long, Elisabeth in 1871, Maria, ete., and 
more recently the boulevard Coltzei from 
north to south, composed of two roadways 
with wide sidewalks and a middle road for 
horsemen. Each house on this boulevard 
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has a basement, ground floor, upper story 1390, but on account of almost continual 
and attic; in front there i little garde: rs the whole country was for many years 
here are no stores, there are only res a state of agitation, and progress was 
lences he other boulevards are devoted ery difficult. It was not until 1866, the 
principally t tores late of the accession of Prince Charles 

“ les est WO! many others have f Hohenzollern to the throne of Roumania 
been accomplished, such as a new abattoir, that affairs changed, and only since the 
a morgue, a number of modern hospitals victory which he gained in 1878 and the 
schools of all kinds, sanatoria, ete. J leclaration of the monarchy in 1881 has 
e the picture complet e must note Roumania been able to retrieve lost time 
the gardens, the promenades, the monu m many ways with great rapidity. King 
ments and public institutions. In tl Charles, working with remarkable judg- 

ter rT the ity is t garden of ( ment, gave a new outlook to the country. 
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ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL VIEWS IN THE GARDEN OF CISMIGIU 


migiu, 35 acres; in the commercial district, In consequence of the order and disci- 
St. Georges, much smaller; and towards pine which have been introduced educa- 
the outskirts the park Carol, about 100 tional institutions have developed, as well 


acres; then the gardens of Cotroceni, of as manufacturing, commerce, agriculture, 
the Botanical School, of the Meteorological ete. After a while a new social class was 
Institute, ete. North of the city is the formed, made up of working people who 
Kisseleff Drive as well as the forest of saved their money. The old city was occu- 
Baneasa, the favorite walk of the people pied by a number of wealthy families who 
of Bucarest. <A large number of statues owned a great deal of land and even vine- 


adorn the boulevards and gardens. yards in the city, and the peasants dwelt 
From the preceding description one gets on the outskirts. Where the new class has 
an idea of the construction of Bucarest. prospered new structures have gone up on 


To understand the social life of the city all sides without any system so that the 
and its evolution we must briefly review city has been constantly enlarged by unit- 


its history in order to take account of th ing large tracts of waste land as well as 
great difficulties which have hindered its suburban villages to the interior of the 
rapid development. Bucarest is a relative city. It seems surprising now that ther 


ly ancient city, for it was founded about were not more strict building regulations 

















at that time, but the matter is easil 


understood when one learns that during 


10 years there have been 23. different 
mayors, and that with each change ; 
mayors the municipal council changed 


also; it was impossible to have any < 
This 
city and the old villages has been ot great 
harm to both, for the 


the city, not being sufficiently concentrated, 


tinuity of work. combination of th 





rtion of 


central pe 


has not been able to develop well, and the 


surrounding section is neither village nor 


city but a very ugly jumble. The popula 


tion has also increased rapidly in cons 
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BUCURESTI, . Universitatea 


quence of the growth in educational and 
business facilities: in 1860 there were 120, 
000 inhabitants; in 1872, 177,645; in 
289,184; in 1910, 325,000. 

During the last few years the number of 
factories in the suburbs has increased, and 
form—that of 
factory workers and minor employees. As 
long as the loan societies readily provided 
money for building, many houses were put 
up, and it was easy to get 
rents ; 
have 


1903, 


a new class has begun to 


houses at low 
but for several years these societies 
not made and the 
number of houses has not kept pace with 
the need. Because of the increasing sup 
port demanded by the societies the price of 
houses has 


loans so freely, 


increased, and in 


consequence 











THE UNIVERSITY AND ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL BOULEVARDS OF BUCAREST f! 
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tempt leaves much to be desired from many 


points of view, since the need is pressing 


there has been a great demand for these 
apartments. 

Last year a society was to 
building cheap houses, with a capital of if 


$400,000, forty per cent of which is an ap 


{ 


propriation from the municipality and sixty 
per cent private capital. The price of 
houses varies from $700 to $1,400. Thi 
society ; obliged to sell the houses at six 





per cent above the cost. The rent doe 5 


not exce | hive capital and 


fund be 


per cent 





. : + ys 
share ot the sinking 


sides. For ten years no tax is paid; for 
five years a quarter is paid, and for the fol 
wing ( ears a half 


Lee 
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WORKINGMEN’S DWELLINGS 


Mons. UO 


agriculture, has taken 


this, 
minister of 


Besides 
present 
important steps to give to the people at 
cost the fish which the government dis- 
ecards from the fisheries of the Danube. 
Retail dealers can sell twenty 
per cent profit. A 
been taken to provide from the state forests 
the wood necessary to heat the apartments. 
In this deal of 
has been avoided which would 
to the detriment of the people. 

By its ancient fortifications, its appear 


onstantinesco, 


them at 


similar measure has 


way a great speculation 


have been 


ance of gaiety, its air of homelikeness, its 
modern and 
and 


institutions business 
holds many 
But we advise those who wish 
to visit it four, five or 
six years from now, for the city has reached 


While it has 


centers 


Buearest attracts even 
foreigners. 
to know Bucarest 


a period of rapid change. 


its good and beautiful sides it has its 
bad and ugly ones as well, and, judging 


by the attention 
is giving to the matter, within the next 
few years there will be a great diminution 
of the bad and ugly. Thanks to certain 
MM. Cantacuzéne, V. Bratiano 
and Procop Demetresco, and to the deputy 


which the municipality 


mayors, 





AN EXAMPLE OF THE CHARMING ROUMANIAN 
ARCHITECTURE 
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ies 
mayors Mons. Teodoraky and Dr. Botesco, 
changes are to be made, 

will develop hereafter accord- 
a systematic plan, on which Mons. 
Berindey, the architect, has been working 


many 

Bucarest 
ing to 
lor many years The streets will be much 
beautiful. To facilitate 
the beauty of the 
city it is planned to make three great circu- 
lar boulevards 


and more 
and to 


wider 
trattic increase 
traversed by electric cars. 
’ past the 
city has been restricted. 


For a year extension of the 


The municipality, 
ancient garden in the 


having bought an 


center of 


the city, has laid out the ends of 
with 
providing desirable residences 
The middle section 
a beautiful garden. 


it and has 
the idea of 


‘ 


built up those sections 


or private families. 


will remain Recently 
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PROPOSED CIRCULAR BOULEVARDS 


the municipality has acquired another dis- 
trict of about seventeen acres north of the 
city at the price of eighty cents a square 
meter. The middle section will be made 
a park, and the extremities will be 
built up. In 
profit after they have been improved the 
municipality will gain enough to enable it 


into 


reselling these lands at a 


gradually to transform the waste lands 
into parks and beautiful residence sec- 
tions. There is also the problem of build- 


ing new sections of harmonious houses of 
uniform height. The houses in the Place 
de la Victoire and of the Place de Rome 
will have a height of 7.16 metres and will 
be set back to a depth of 5 metres to allow 
for gardens. 

According to a systematic plan proposed 
by Mons. V. Bratiano, former mayor, and 


Mons. Tzarushano, engineer and municip] 
councillor, the city will be divided into 
At the center of the 


three large sections. 
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commercial district the houses will be con- 
tiguous, and will have at least one story 
besides the ground floor; there will be little 
yards adjoining. Another quarter will con- 
tain residences, parks, sanatoria, industrial 
schools and workingmen’s villages. Lands 
towards the northwest will be used to con- 
nect in a complete park system the present 
parks of Kisseleff, Teil r and Dudesti 
Vitan. 

Many large buildings, the plans of which 
are already made, will adorn the city. <A 
large city hall will also be erected, a cathe 
dral, a museum, a 
school in the Rou- 
manian style and 





a great university. 
For a long time 
there has been dis- 
cussion about build- 
ing an enormous rail 
road station; the ap- 
propriations have al 
ready been made, but 
it is not likely to be accomplished very soon. 

What will contribute especially to mak« 
the city beautiful and interesting will be 
the building of houses in a style charac 
teristic of, and peculiar to, the country 
In 1906 Prof. Istrati, former minister of 
publie works, started a national exposition, 
all the buildings of which were erected in 
the style preserved in the ancient mon 
asteries and palaces. The success of this 
effort exerted a delightful influence upon 
the architecture of Bucarest. 

Besides this a society of architects has 
been formed under the direction of Mons 








THE FUTURE CITY HALL OF BUCAREST 


Mineu to further an architectural styl 
traditional to the country and in harmony 
with its life. Furthermore, former mayor 
Mons. Bratiano controlled building in a 
way by forbidding the putting up of im 


portant structures except under the dire 


tion of architects graduated from the larg: 
schools. 

From another point of view Bucarest ha; 
progressed very materially in the last three 
years, thanks to the great activity of the 
deputy mayor, Dr. Boteseo. By his strict 
sanitary inspection the public health has 


been considerably bet 
tered. A s ciety has 
been formed for 


spreading health in 
struction among the 
people of the out 
skirts. Mons. Bra 
tiano intends to adopt 
the crematory system 
of waste disposal and 


to utilize the heat 


I 
the production of electric power. On 
the streets a large number of rubbis! 
baskets are being pl iced. There I 
more than 400 societies working for the 
) iblic welf 

One re es that there are many plans, 
and that they can be carried out only grad 
ually. When the plar Ss most imp rtant 


} 


for the public welfare have borne fruit 
more attention can be given to the beautifi 
cation of the citv so that four, five or six 


vears from now Bucearest will have become 


so beautiful and interesting as to be well 


worth visiting. 
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A City’s Control of Outlying Districts’ 
By Hon. John H. Gundlach 


President of the Council, St. Louis 


that are 


a growing city’s 


lo appreciate the full benefits 


] = ] . ; 
involved in a realization of 


ecoutrol of environment it 1s necessary to 
} 


have in mind always a clear picture of the 


purpose a eity serves and the influence 


intelligent growth 


welfare. Wi 


a city 


which an exercises on 


our individual must never 
forget that 


that furnishes us with the opportunity for 


is first an economic force 
material prosperity, 7. e. the means for our 


livelihood, 


dustry and trade, and facilitating the inter 


serving our inclination for in 
course of community life; and, second, that 
it is to most of 


} 


ive our 


us the world in which we 


existence; that determines our 


physical welfare, and gives us all we may 


that 


see and enjoy of life; shapes our 
thoughts and acts for better or worse; and 


; 


in which the most perfect deve lopm« nt 
the individual can only be attained by the 
that the rights of the 


always he with or 


union of all, and 


former must consistent 
merged in those of the 
A city’s control of 


suggest to imply only 


community. 
environments might 
a supervision of the 
physical development, but I will go farther 
and say that the political corporation should 
embrace a territory so large as to include 
all of the suburban population which is im 
identified with the 
This is in sympathy with the 
f community life, and con 
wheel between the vari 
The suburbs are 


in interest and in sympathy as much a part 


mediately central or 
ganization. 
true democracy « 
stitutes a balance 


ous elements of society. 


of the central corporation as though a part 
of its political organization, and to achieve 
the highest state of perfection of commun- 
itv life there should be the most intimate 
relation, both physical and political, be- 
tween the two, always remembering that 
the city will continue to grow in popula- 
tion, with its suburbs responding in the 
As this density of popula- 
tion increases the same problems of civic 
life must be solved in the suburbs that have 
been met or await action by the city. 


same degree. 


* Abstract of an address delivered before the 
last meeting of the League of American Munk 
palities 
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Every middle 


recall 
the extraordinary change of thought in city 


person of age can 


during recent which has 
itself who are 
charged with the city’s governmental con- 


pianning years, 


been Toreing upon those 
trol. Density of population, scientifie sani- 
tat rapid transit, the 
both for and 
freight, have created conditions not thought 
of forty years ago, which, while sending 
many of the people beyond the corporate 
limits, have brought the residents of the 
city and suburbs into closer relation; so 
that the problems of governmental fune- 
tions of the two, while identical, are sepa- 
rated by an imaginary line that often marks 
the place of contact of legislative and ad- 


on, the telephone, 


i itomobile, used passengers 


dissimilar in char- 
acter and inclination, and antagonistic to 
interests that are mutual. 


wl 


ministrative policies 
There was a time 
1en the city had but to regard the prob- 
lems and dangers that lurked in the dense 
and cosmopolitan population within its 
limits. The time has now come when its 
attention must embrace a considerable area 
without. The thought and energy of the 
must be 
proper development of its 


tomorrow focussed on a 
that it 


central 


city of 
suburbs 
may supplement the needs of the 
city. 

Since the suburban population depends 
for its welfare on the prosperity of the city. 
and the and fullest growth of the 
latter cannot be obtained without harmoni- 


logical 


ous and codperative policies by both, and 
a continuous growth means a con- 
stantly shifting encroachment on the city’s 
environments, usually unprepared to adjust 
themselves to metropolitan requirements, 
the thought naturally suggests itself that 
the city’s corporate control should extend 
far enough to take in an area that will anti- 
cipate the growth of a century hence. The 
fact that the present city still has con- 
siderable acreage unsubdivided into lots 
or unimproved, or that the new limits would 
add many more, proves nothing more than 
that there is a logical trend of development 
in certain sections or that it is developed 
by local causes, such as industrial, trans 


since 
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portation, or private enterprise. Through 
it all the student of civic science can see 
clearly a growing city hampered in its 
broad development on the one hand by a 
provincial population ineapable of realiz- 
ing the city’s needs and on the other by 
a number of corporate communities which, 
though dependent upon their big neighbor 
for their industrial existence, refuse, either 
by an exclusive aloofness, the incompetence 
of a petty civic life, or the impotence 
caused by a lack of metropolitan conscious- 
ness, to share in the inevitable responsibili- 
ties that are rapidly enveloping the whole 
with a fog of almost inextricable entangle- 
ments that will soon mean a prohibitive 
cost to dispel. 

Many students of city development, both 
in the city and suburbs, though opposed to 
extension of the limits, are convinced that 
there should be a uniformity and continuity 
of physical lines, and advocate the duplica- 
tion or amplification of those civic essentials 
which appeal to our sense of the economic 
and esthetic. While this shows a direc- 
tion of thought along the right lines it 
nevertheless is too local in character to meet 
the necessities of the metropolitan growth 
of which it is in fact only a part. To at- 
tain the end in view there must be a strong, 
dominant, central constructive intelligence. 
One that can sweep the horizon to every 
point of the compass, that perceives in the 
undulating foreground and the aggrega- 
tions of communities that dot the view but 
incidents of a comprehensive picture, and 
one that can with dexterous hand and 
masterful dashes of color here and there 
draw lines and blend the composition into a 
grand harmonious whole. There need be 
no loss of local character where it is de- 
sirable to retain it excepting so far as it 
is necessary to make it a logical part of the 
whole. 

In enumerating the advantages to a city 
in the contrel of its outlying districts I will 
emphasize brietly the following as of great- 
est immediate importance: 

1. A continuous and harmonious plan 
of physical continuity with its economic 
extension of highways of intimate connec- 
tion with the central city, embracing a 
comprehensive system of parks and con- 
necting boulevards that will provide for a 
constantly growing population the opportu- 
nity to live and seek recreation in the most 
delightful and healthful surroundings. 


It is generally conceded both as an eco- 
nomic necessity and as a feature of beauty 
that the city should have, regularly dis 
tanced apart, radial thoroughfares reaching 
from the center into its environment to 
every point of the compass—thoroughfares 
destined to be the arteries through which 
would pulsate the life blood of the future 
city of a million—the activity of com 
munication, of trade and commerce, from 
and to the heart of the metropolis. 
These radial thoroughfares should again 
be intersected at regular distances from 
the business section as a center by circular 
thoroughfares of less importance but which, 
nevertheless, would provide easy, quick 
and convenient means of communication 
between any two given points in the city. 

These radial thoroughfares should be 
treated to conform with the character of 
the property which they are intended to 
serve; but one rule ought to prevail in all 
cases and that is to plan them of sufficient 
width to admit of a variety of treatment for 
the future. They might, to begin with, be 
parked for residence districts, 2. e. by reduc- 
ing the roadway, providing a strip of grass 
and planting trees, giving the neighborhood 
a lung for the transmission of pure oxygen 
to the entire city. Should the future de- 
velopment of the thoroughfare demand an 
inerease in the width of the roadway or 
other changes made necessary for traffic or 
business needs it would be an easy matter 
to adjust its use for those purposes. 

The old fossilized theory that no business 
street can serve its purpose well unless it 
be narrow has been pretty well exploded, 
and before long will find supporters only 
among those who have a selfish, material 
interest in advocating the advantages of 
narrowness. The thought that a business 
district must necessarily be closely con- 
gested and stuffy has gone with the one 
that dissociated a manufacturing establish- 
ment from pure air, grass and cleanliness: 
and ere long the plea of interested prop 
erty owners for permission to continue in 
sanitary housing conditions on the grounds 
that a stand for health and decency will 
destroy values will also fall on deaf ears, 
because the eye is turned to the higher 
plane of life, the elevation and preservation 
of the race. 


The feature of physical treatment adds 
also that community asset of beauty which 
will impress the visitor and inspires those 
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who are living in the city with a just pride, 
while the conservation and cultivation ot 
large areas of woodland and field in close 
proximity to the central section will con- 
tribute much to vitalize every cubic foot 
of air that sweeps the crowded city of the 
future. This general plan should of course 
serve notice on every owner ol unimproved 
property that the created for his 
tract of land is subject to the power of the 


value 


city to compel its subdivision in accordance 
with the rights of the community, a prin- 
ciple which insists that since the community 
created the value it reserves the inalienable 
control of conformation to the community’s 
interests. 

2. Closely related to the physical plan of 
the city, and dependent on the character 
of the physical subdivision, is the control 
of housing conditions by proper building 
laws and its correlated problems of sanita 
tion. 

It may be assumed that dwellings erected 
in suburban localities where ground is com- 
paratively cheap would be supplied with all 
the requisites for light and air which in 
the crowded city are secured only after long 
and laborious struggles against the short- 
sighted policies of land owners; but as the 
central city encroaches on its environment, 
and land values go up, the speculator ap- 
pears on the scene, and unless restrained by 
an intelligent and alert public conscience 
or the law, converts the opportunity into 
gain for himself. 

The advantage of control by an intelli- 
gent constructive force coming from the 
central city is to apply the product of its 
experience in avoiding in the newer portions 
the crowding and insanitary conditions 
which have grown up in the center because 
of the failure of proper supervision. While 
there is no immediate fear of these prob- 
lems in the beautifully laid out suburban 
residence places of many of our large cities, 
some of you will recall points of contact 
with your city where there is as much need 
for a strong governmental control as in the 
crowded conditions of your central city. At 
such points of contact the fire, police and 
health regulations of the lesser corporation 
affect the central city as much as if it were 
politically a part of the same, as logically 
and physically it is. 
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ile same sanitary regulations that pro- 
tect the central city should apply to the 
logical physical unit. A wholesome water 
supply, sanitary sewers and measures for the 
prevention and control of disease are more 
necessary at this point of contact than in 
some of the less crowded parts of the city. 
The enforcement of a uniform system of 
building laws proven by the experience of 
every large city should extend to the over- 
tlow growth beyond the corporate limits to 
the advantage of the whole. 

3. The economical control of public utili- 
ties by one central power that has in mind 
a service which supplies the best commodity 
for the price paid, that realizes in the 
economic transportation needs of the com- 
munity the industrial welfare of the in- 
dividual and the opportunity for a prog- 
ressive enjoyment of existence; that is in- 
spired with the thought that every minute 
saved in going to and from the shop and 
office adds so many more to the indulgence 
of recreation and of a sane life. 

4. I believe mutual benefits would flow 
from a uniform system of public work, fire, 
police and excise regulations both from eco- 
nomical considerations as well as in the 
removal of friction between conflicting or- 
ganizations where the only real difference 
that now exists is the source of authority. 
There was a time when community life was 
left to chance or caprice. Today the prog- 
ressive city is the one that leads in build- 
ing according to a carefully drawn plan in- 
spired by the thought of the community’s 
present and future needs; that recognizes 
in birth an obligation, discharged only by 
an existence of equal opportunity to enjoy 
health and a rational life. 

I have heard it urged that rapid and cheap 
transportation depreciates the values of the 
central districts and for that reason should 
not be encouraged, The answer to this is so 
to improve the congested districts that the 
incentive to leave is removed. If this is 
not done the property owner must pay the 
inevitable penalty of his shortsighted policy, 
since the tendency for better civie conditions 
moves on with such an irresistible force 
that it cannot be sidetracked at this time; 
and the life of the people is a higher con- 
sideration than the pecuniary interest of 
any class. 

















The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


All the Citizens for All the City 


That is the motto under which Baltimore 
is working in its campaign for civic im- 
provements. It sounds very much like the 
other motto we have heard much of lately— 
“All the city for all the citizens,” but be- 
tween them there is all the difference in 
the universe. One stands for getting, the 
other for giving. As long as the measure 
of a man’s (or a woman’s) interest in civic 
progress is “What advantage am I going to 
get out of it?’ so long will the wheels of 
progress drag, for the average man (and 
woman) isn’t longheaded enough to see all 
the indirect advantages that may accrue. 
Not until the Baltimore motto is generally 
adopted, at least by the more intelligent of 
our citizens, shall we see realized the vision 
of clean, healthy, beautiful and well ad- 
ministered cities. Don’t expect your un- 
paid or underpaid representatives in the 
city government to make all the personal 
sacrifices. Help them by taking a sympa- 
thetic (instead of critical) interest in what 
they are doing or trying to do. Put your 
own shoulder to the wheel occasionally, even 
if it does get your coat muddy. You'll get 
the satisfaction of being a real citizen, even 
if nothing else comes your way; and to a 
real man that ought to be sufficient com- 
pensation, 

cy 
The War Upon Nuisances 

In his “Holy War” Bunyan likens the 
soul of man to a city which he calls “Man- 
soul,” the gates to which are the five 
senses—Eargate, Nosegate, Mouthgate, ete. 
In the siege of this city the efforts of 
attackers and defenders alike are concen- 
trated upon these gates, and it is through 
failure to guard them all properly that 
the besiegers win entrance. What Bunyan 
saw so clearly more than two centuries ago 
in regard to the danger-points in the de- 
fences of a man’s soul our municipal, state 
and national governments are just begin- 
ning to realize in regard to man’s body; 
hence the belated efforts to protect Nose- 
gate, Mouthgate and the others from the 


attacks of the enemies of life, health and 
happiness. It was EKyegate that first at- 
tracted attention. Some one made the dis- 
covery that people of taste and refinement 
did not live by choice in cities that were 
ugly and unattractive, and the city beauti- 
ful campaign was launched. Some months 
ago a man long prominent in the City 
Councils of Harrisburg said in a public 
meeting that he was sick of hearing about 
the city beautiful, and wanted to hear 
about pract*eal things for the advancement 
of Harrisburg. He had not learned that 
beauty is not only a civie asset of the first 
order but that it also helps to keep the 
citizens in good spirits and_ health. 
Grouches lower the vitality and invite dis 
ease. Ugliness is depressing and grouch 
engendering, while beauty inspires and 
helps us to forget our little worries. So 
city beautiful campaigns increase in num- 
ber and vigor in spite of the protests of 
men of the type which estimates the value 
of a painting by the number ot square feet 
of canvas and tubes of paint required to 
produce it, and whose artistic sense is not 
outraged by acres of lurid billboards in 
close proximity to handsome buildings and 
pretty homes. 
we 

The Defense of Nosegate 

It was soon seen that a dirty city could 
not be wholly beautiful, and that soot and 
dust detracted seriously from a city’s good 
looks. At first cities used to clean up on 
the occasion of visits of important organi- 
zations, like the girl who, preparing for 
a party, asked her mother whether she 
should wash for a “high-neck” or a “low- 
neck.” Now, like decent people, they are 
trying to keep clean all the time, espe- 
cially since it was shown that the main 
assault of the battalions of Smoke and 
Dust was directed not against Eyegate but 
against Nosegate, and that tens of thou- 
sands are slain annually by leaving this 
important gate unguarded, as is fully set 
forth in the important articles by Messrs. 
Wilson and Hoffman in the preceding 
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pages, Oniy little past the memory of liv ct ! to che sanitary code, to go into 
ng mal : the time when hogs ran wild ffect on October 1: 
in the City of New York and fed luxur “The use of a common drinking cup or 
ly upon the garbage that even the best receptacle for drinking water in any public 
housewives threw into the atroet «Then place or in any public institution, hotel, 
on : theatre, factory, public hall or public school 
: har ——w an or in any railroad station or ferryhouse in 
open wagons into which they were empti the City of New York, or the furnishing of 
and which trundled reeking through the such common drinking cup or receptacle for 
streets. Now the cans must be of metal use in any such place is hereby prohibited.” ; 
nd covered, and the carts are covered too The New York State Board of Health 
Verily we are progressing, and some day s trying to secure legislation that will 
ld men will tell of the whirlwinds of dust enable it to take similar action for the P 
that used to wander up and down the entire state. Other states and cities are 
treets in March and November, and the lining up for the defense of Mouthgate, 
clouds of black smoke that poured forth not only by providing clean water and 
from chimnevs and smokestacks. so that clean milk but by measures to prevent the 
one railroad found its best vuivertisement transmission of disease through uncle an 
the fact that a woman didn’t need a drinking vessels. 


new dress after spending a few hours in te 


ts ears. And our grandchildren will smil at 
ings ' .  QOur Auxiliaries 
uur disgusting dirtiness as you smiled 


a moment ago at the picture of your great In the battle which Toe American City 
grandmother directing her maid to throw s waging against these enemies to the 
the garbage in front of her spotless hone« health and happiness of city dwellers, and 
against the apathy and indifference of citi- 

ote 


zens which make them virtually the allies 


Preparing to Defend Mouthgate within the walls of these enemies, we have 


For ages men sickened and died in two important groups of auxiliaries—the 
ignorance of the Miecrobean Army that in contributors who permit us to print their 
vested Mouthgate as closely as it did Nose valuab - — and to whom the gratj- 
gate, and throtizh that port il entered t tl a of a our readers is due, and the ad- 
slay its tens of thousands annually by _ vettisers, pee of whom are directly en- 
intestinal diseases. In recent years the gaged in combating some of these enemies 
laws against diseased meat and impure of humanity. It is against our policy to 
foods have been increasing in number and recommend any advertiser; but we com- 
enforcement: but all the while cities, rail mend all our advertisers to the reader’s 
road companies, employers of labor and most careful attention because they have 


philanthropie citizens were providing easy been willing to risk their money in a com- 
means for the transmission of disease from paratively untried magazine while others 


mouth to mouth by the public drinking cup. engaged in the same lines have not. It 
But its days are numbered. On page 242 is their support, in part, which enables this 
Mr. Hartman tells of the successful issue magazine -to carry on its fight for civic 
of the campaign in Massachusetts. Yester- betterment. You will therefore serve your- 
day Governor Wilson of New Jersey signed self by patronizing them to the extent that 
a bill (the text of which is not yet pub the quality of their goods warrants and by 


shed) making the public drinking cup telling them how you came to know of 
illegal in that state. Only a few days them. The magazine is entitled to this 
before that the Department of Health of coom ration on the part of its readers to 
the City of New York added the following the full extent of its helpfulness to them. 























Museums and Their Value to a City 
By A. H. Griffith 


Director Detroit Museum of Art 


From the days when Raleigh sought to 
plant and the 
French were sending their hardy pioneers 
up the St. Lawrence, followed by the land 
ing of our forefathers at Plymouth, ther 
was, until within 
and 


his colony at Jamestown, 


a hundred years, a 


wr) 
con 


stant heroic struggle to carve f 


the forest and soil of this country 


out o 
a habi 
Our progenitors 
had left the heroic past behind them. They 
the foundation of a new 
period in history, and while the grandeur 
and beauty of the wilderness which greeted 
them on every hand must have left its im 
press upon their natures, 


tation and a competence, 


were beginning 


art galleries and 


museums undreamed of 


were yet things 
in this country. 

After the war of the revolution, we began 
to accumulate a little more wealth than was 
needed for our daily wants, and a few por- 
trait painters, among them Gilbert Stuart, 
John Copley and Charles Wilson Peale, 
made a precarious living in transfixing on 
canvas the faces of the men and women of 
their day. Out of the wilds of Pennsy] 
vania, a Quaker boy, Benjamin West, som« 
where, had learned that there 
were great pictures in the world, and, find 
ing his way across the Atlantic, beeame our 
first painter, to be followed by 
more or but it 


somehow, 


others of 
less was in 
they 
patronage. 
Italy, Germany and France had long be 

fore this realized the value of art galleries 
and museums, but England and America 
owe their start in this direction largely to 
two men-—West, the first president of the 
Royal Academy in London, and Peak 
founded the Pennsylvania Academy at 
Philadelphia, which is still in existence. 
And just here I would like to say that in 
many ways we might well give the palm 
to Charles Wilson Peale as the most typical 
American. Apprenticed to a_ harness- 
maker, he was nearly of age before he ever 


note; foreign 


lands sought encouragement and 


. who 


*An address delivered before the last 
nual meeting of the League of Ameri 


Municipalities 


saw \ i pa ing So iscinated Was 
he by at he t once secured materials 
and, lor want of a model, painted his own 


portrait, which is prized today. At th 
breaking out of the revolution he enlisted 
in the Continental army, and was promot 
rmantown and Brandy 
While in the field h painted 
portrait of General Washington, which w: 
pronounce 1 by Mrs. Washington the best 


portrait of her painted 


Spe ant rs ( } 


for bravery at Gr 


wine, 


husband ever 


It hangs today behind the 


in e senate chamber. Returning 

the war he was elected member of the 

legislature During the exeavation for a 
irge building in Philadelphia the bones of 
1 mastodon were unearthed. These attract 


began the study of 


tural history, opened the first museum 


in America, and gave a series of lectures 


which we tremely popular. These wer 
sept up the loss his teeth interfered 
with his vy, When he turned his atten 
tion to dentistry and beeame the firs 


American dentist, all in all pre \ 
to be the st versatile 
The desire to be 


} ’ 
descendants create d 


men. 
remembered ly 
and fostered in Fi 


land ; line of such 


splendid portrait 
painters as that of Romney, Revi 
VanDvyek, The desire 
noble and historie deeds 
birth to Velasquez, Rembrandt, Franz Tals 
and Rubens. The love of show and display 
vf brought forth a host of 
rations by 


Gainsborough and 


fo perpetuate gave 


magi ifi 
splendid dee 
palace 


eence 
men who made 
that 
religious enthusi 


I 


walls glow with g 
delight the eve. Devout 


and the 


the inspiration of 


ms of color 


asm patronage of the church was 
men like Michela gelo, 


Raphael. 


ind 


Leonardo, Titian and 
The 


America has created 


industrial life of 
We no 


place of 


commercial 
great wealth 
in log cabins In the 
the finest oriental rugs cover 


The rude homemade furniture 


longer live 
rag carpets 
our floors. 
of former days has given way to elaborate 
ind ofttimes overwrought furniture of 


f the 
Paintings, 


great manufactories. tapestries 


r 
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and statues fill the homes of wealth with 
untold magnificence. But these things are 
hidden from the eyes of that great mass 


of common people who are the very founda- 
tion of our prosperity and national great 
ness. But happily there is a way by which 
they may reap pleasure and profit from the 
and that way 


beautiful things, was pointed 


out by West and Peale. 
For centuries the governments of Europe 
have realized that empires rise and fall, 


that great families decay, and that eventu 
ally the staie or municipality becomes the 
custodian of thes Then it is 
that they drift into public museums and 


art galleries where they 


treasures. 
become a source 
of education and gratification to the masses. 
Today public parks and playgrounds are as 
much a part of a city’s care 


schools, 


the museum and picture gallery take the 


as its publi 
and during the long winter months 


place of these parks and playgrounds with 


the added value that they are educational, 


and when rightly conducted go even fur- 
ther by supplementing the publie and 
private schools by educational work which 


the latter cannot 
the school year the Detroit 
has from 
who, 


During 
Museum of Art 


» four visits weekly from 


hope to cover, 


two ft 


their 
very material that they 
have been studying. Very frequently illus 
trated specially prepared along 
lines of their study, are given, thus placing 


classes, under the guidance of 


teachers, study the 
lectures, 


before the eyes of the pupils the very scenes 
and places of historic interest of which thev 
read, and the greatest combination in all 
the world is that of eyes and ears. 

I sometimes hear people say: “Well of 
what use is all this to the boys and girls 
who must earn their living by work”; and 
I reply: “God help the people or nation 
that has think of than 
something to eat and something to wear.” 
Why are publie parks purchased and main- 
tained at great expense if not for the peo- 
ple who work, 


nothing better to 


places where they may get 
a glimpse of the sky above the green trees, 
and where may chance to 
breathe the pure air of heaven, see the 
flowers, hear the splash of fountains and 
the song of birds, and for one brief hour 
forget the humdrum of life. 

A collection of pictures in a gallery, when 
the and ice cover the earth and 
streams, is the loophole in the winter 
throngh which we catch elimnses of nature 


they have a 


snow 
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and learn to love nature’s God. Nor is this 
all; the visitors to a public museum are 
omposed of that class who while 

have a love of the beautiful are 
inable to gratify that love except through 
It is in this way that 
Germany, of France and of 
ured their knowledge of art 
and the appreciation of it which is so far 
beyond that of the average American. They 
countries: “You 
a great people, far beyond 
m3; you make such wonderful 
but they are so ugly; you do not 


largely c 
the yY may 


such opportunities. 


the people Ol 


Italy have sec 


will tell you in these 
Americans are 
us in Inventi 
things, 
seem to know how to combine beauty with 
utility.’ And this is true, but it can be 
corrected by observation. This observation 
through the opportunity 
afforded by our museums wherein are col- 
lected the best examples of the work of all 
American artists are in the lead 
today, but we owe it all to the opportu- 
afforded by other nations. The gal- 
leries and museums of the world are open 
to every traveller, and our artists are almost 
exception students of the old 
world. Our best architecture finds its in- 
spiration in the work of the Greeks of five 
hundred years before Christ. 

But not all of 
can £o abroad; 
productions to them. 
of the best things in 
and placed 
studied without price. 


con only 


come 


nations. 


nities 


without 


our young men of talent 
must bring these re- 
Casts and pictures 
all the world can be 
they can be 
It is a duty we owe 
our American boys and girls, and is quite 
part of our education as 


so we 


secured where 


as inmmortant a 
anv ot} er. 

Still another side: for the past two hun- 
dred years we have been making history, 
and during the past hundred years nearly 
every city and town has had some part in 
this history. Now is the time to begin the 
collection of valuable material which in a 
short time will be lost forever if not 
preserved by that city or town. The older 
countries realized this hundreds of years 
ago, and every little town has its museum 
and picture gallery. In London, Paris and 
Berlin they will tell you that the annual 
appropriations made for these institutions 
are the most freely given. Paris in 1821 
paid $20,000 for the Venus of Melos. In 
the inventory of the Louvre it is valued 
at half a million, and a million would not 
buy it. Why? Because it brings more 


than that to the French capitol each vear 














rik 


the travellers who come to see it. 


There was a time in the dim and misty 
vast when museums were like morgues. 
1} ys were buried in their Cases only to 


resurrected | scholar 
lav all this is changed; 


il is housed 


profound 


vy some or savant. 


while much ma 


which is of value only to 


student, there is a « 


‘ mstant 
flort to make the contents valuable te 
whole community. No longer is their 
ire intrusted to some old fossil, who 
pped up in a pet hobby of his own, 


gives 


y11T 
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lit 


sought tor 

rmat 

i pi 

people will 
he slight 

( s 
rial prospe 
Ss COT y 
I seum 

dis 


thought 


it instead the best and most alert 








to the genera pub 


Second Annual Conference of Mayors and Other City Officials 


of Second and Third Class Cities of New York State 


This conference will be held in Pough- 
eepsie on May 25, 26 and 27. The pre- 
minary program is as follows: 


The Hon. 


ighkeepsie, 


John 


will 


K. Sague, 


Mayor 


Po preside at the first 


ssion, which will be devoted to the dis 
ission of the subject “Cleaning and (are 
Streets.” The speakers will be as fol- 


“Paving and C 


vs are of Streets.” Mr. 
] \. Fisher, City Engineer, Rochester, 


iY 3 


Street 


“Paving Policies and Modern 
” Mr. A. Preseott Folwell, Editor 
Municipal Journal and Engineer, New 
Yorl Lighting—Artistic 
Modern Methods Adapted to Cities,” Mr. 
W. DA. Engineer, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 


<3 Mr. Rvyan’s lecture 


rk City; “Street 


Rvan, Illuminating 


will be illus 
Charles 
will preside 
will be 
* ‘The 
Municipal Aceounts, Purposes 
sults,” Mr. C. R. Hall, State Comptroller’s 
Office: “Budget Making and 
Municipal Hon. 
Prendergast, Comptroller of 
New York; 
cial Work 


C. Schenec- 


of 
the second session, at 
Ac 


and subjects will 


Durvee 
at 
discussed “Municipal 
speak rs 
1s “State 


Examination of 


and Re- 


Uniform 
William <A. 


the City of 


L 


Accounting,” 


“Budgetary Provisions for So- 
in Municipal Life.’ Hon. 
Homer Folks. Secretary State Charities’ 
Aid Association, New York City: “The 
Attitude of the State toward the Munici- 
pali A. Dix. Following 


litv.’ Governor John 


house 


vho are eve ready g 
and MaKe th 
, 
irt the mul i 
ipon Ss a necessity ina 
taxation required ! 
ted an assef in the city’s 
rity ind £ id hame Che 
hen for a city to | 3 
: - 
a | lre gallery is gore 
~ wit 
. 


ng dress parad 


. thie 
ie OllClal 


Point, 


Ss Will g 3p 
where the re Vill be 
ana 
ir return trip luncheon w 


t} 
Lilt 


! boat. Upon the retu 
gates from West Point anoth 
on will be held in the oper 


The first session of the second day 


be 


Horn 


will | 
Che Speake! | 
pal Taxation and 
irdy, J 
7. 


Yi 
erties 


Will 


rl 
\ 


\t 


Municipal Government” w 
with Mavi r 


Class 


Hinm: 


sion 


pres 


Ma 


Liat otee ter Manse O. . Wels 
ell. “Taxation and \ssessi 
the general topic for : 


KX. 
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Within 


The 


y 


speakel 


rn 


MacVicear, 


Prine 


Hon. 
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} 
sles 


rant 
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General 
vd 


‘ial Aspects of th 


( 


tternoon 


“Pre sent 
Charters,” 
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Des 


of 


1 -Whitlock ; 


] 
wi 
vil 


Assessments o1 


‘oblem,” 
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Eli 


rogram 


Binghamton, 


pal Government,” 


} { 


be as iI ; 
Assessment,” 
‘ax Comn 
Limits,” 
Land and l 

Yorl 


K City; “Fin 


City 
Ne 
Mr. William G 
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business 
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Government,” 
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r, New York Cit At t g ses to As Dam where they will spend the 
n, “Restriction of City’s P rs of Self- © da \t the session there the Hon. Seth 
Government by State Legislatures,” will I former Mayor of New York City, 
 discusse Mayor W. M. Borst, of reside, and Mr. Walter McCulloh, 
ovel ' resid { ting ngineer of the New York 
On the last day the M and er State Water Supply Commission, will dis 
fi Is w go by specia at ss “The Future of Municipal Water S 





How a Texas “Public Square” Was Converted 
Into a Park 





| ‘ ss hie i I the ma rity igre 
rit rt © nm i ae ‘ trol of the square 4 
‘ | 3 ! ‘ e ( ec League bough 
I I ‘ i ) I ce the League has 
tiv ! ts of the ¢ rt \ , rou . a m “rest cottage’ for the use 
rmer a chain wa f etwee f nd all w en who come to Sherman, 
n peopl und t al rtunity to refresh and 
hitel I before appearing 
d f a gener market ire ; \ sittings m, ¢ inging-room, a toilet 
trading plac Produce, m« s, fruits and nd vatory with towels supplied, electr 
t ( bese 1 tl 1 ( ( ire in this cot gre 
re became t ene of heterogeneous nd the City Council employs a matron t 
filt 1 the g d contribute to t 
t | ( nt ( : ners ire hav 4 
| » rn ew | the square pre 
ha to ¢ f the \ rees are being set, the Ci 
, Bu é : ordered ornamental lights t 
| e and rge rit t nd it, and later will set shrubs i 
{ i ement wer eC} ppose fl s, drin ¢ fountains and seats. 
‘ c » t ; 2 { fetim«e And Be re t ~ I vanes it will be i 
© deep was the { he ( nt | | ttrac Tactor I the plar t 
( mmuissionet! \ l ( t \ snet1 i? i tv beautiful. 


The situation became galling to the prid rag nd awaken the masses of the 
and comtort, as Well as the sal ry wel yy f sing conditio and in thi 
far f the citizens, and the women of the latter the public prints are the best and 
tow reanized Civic League with th st pote helpers) Then civie leagues 

nt of transforming conditions n ask and get anything reasonable toward 

(ll summer these women waged a tireless mproving and beautifying their respective 

7 7 
newspay personal car gn, cultiva t nities 


ting public ntiment up t mand for Sherman Civie League is only ten months 
hetter things old, and has aecomplished many othe 
N argument was forgotten. ni effort things besides the transformation < f the 


erest, and fin- court! ise square 























City Improvement Program for Boston 
By Everett B. Mero 


’ 
Boston-1915 has undertaken to bring est m s should be lertake 
it 13 definite improvements in its city rst 1 ly knows, for la a study 
luring this year 1911. The planks this nditions needs. The congestion of 
atform are, briefly, Bost parts is as bad as any 
An adequate plan for comprehensivs ther city in the world, | é 31 
levelopment of the city le e pl te rd which work I 
A federation of citi wns of th r \ s been inti t 
etropolitan district; tate vis re to creat 
An orgat d method r larger us mimiissio! hich would 1 
: hoolhous« 8; Bost $ corporate c 
A larger and bett f recreation Bost re areas and p 5 
lities ent Corpora Bostor 3 
A central lquarters building r red tl sand peo} Real 
ganizations D i ! f a million and | 
A greater number convenience & - ( r which Bos 
1 di g intains vol g The probler 
An inv 2g he p pal Ss area aré 1 
problem; Before they « ellig 
A central ichers st be 
(An entorece vy laws 5 rn \ 
responsibilit 3 
\ aa re 
iks ls \\ 
A pron lim 
lindness and diseases i ] 
\ more practi eXal B 191 
r licenses t edicine | | 
(n « : xhib - $20,000,000, and 
Som mp ments t Better 
rht abé by legislation, others lecture 
rdinances rs by organized good g 
ded t d the legislature 
tv or n government ar g 0 ; 
s there is strong d det | 
te publ Public opinion does | 
rrov : has to be created by RB sg 
( s themselves, wl 
l ex] them, and who t ' 
s to see that others underst: 7 
mm ani incement of the pla Bos ‘] ! f \ ( ' 
eX s this ir and the success or fa ! 3 tal tig ft 
I th S pia to be th C= t f the ‘ ie I i ‘ yr I ' 
f its organized effort. means r t re 
A little more in detail, the 1911 progran iY ( 1] the ! nd r 
contemplates the following work, taking f supervisors hers 
each subject in th re Fr listed il ‘ Work : be ng a I 
A city plan means a study of the main — study the same pr g ! 
needs of the whole community. For ex the e | ince Commission 
ample, there are pressing demands for Sixty ritabl d 9 
street and boulevard developments amount- if the city pav re iwgregating perhaps 
¢ to more than $25.000,000, Which of $60,000 a vear ! their head rte 
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S ttered Dr ring them togethe 1 one ‘ : It S «ae sired that the exam 
trally | ted building w | | sade more practical by subm 
| t nad reas COOTH tio! The ow the Lici- De physician to tests as 
I . easibit rrol hnanen i tv to deal with actual disease. 
ew] ’ son { ft o t \ r rt xhib ms would extend pres 
te ré r it. s line, bring good art 
Ache ‘ enience t tl eople, and explain why 
! emperal rea ‘ s g i xl another not good 
\ studs provide a new soure 
L " g re : the backers f the pli 
United St 3 3 In actual pl ctical g é 
\ efore the st rh ess it I nufacturing thi ig 
ror ( ence stat ill ing the artistic sense ¢ 
‘ i 1 SOOM) 
\ ! ‘ trai gy and hint : ferences of experts” repre 
t ( tor ‘ S } Jin) rganizations, he lye 1 frame 
ed ' pr ‘ < rogram, each presenting only items 
J il tos t rect bear t t t onsidered worthy special el 
t se} r} pon 1 the hb horse t 1 he carried out at onee;: ans 
i and st eal s present Torm represents 
ng J ‘ ( t vork of the directors 
ted B matte st Bos 1] 
\ | I lé ‘ ‘ | | ( ( ference ol Boston-1%1 
; P gy Doard ‘ : the following accomplishments 
1 tl ‘ rv stud gram has been approved by the 
In behalf central library exe y f the organization, in add 
teacle s ures I vould i he 1911 program: 
| te el eater ntere " \ ehange the present Bost n eit 7 
e matt e more convenis ter until it has been given an adequat 
making them better teachers 
The parent responsil t ] ~ ‘ ild Extension of service requirements 
n t eri for husband ther to t epartments not now included; 
lesert wife or children, and would relieve ( training of citizens and residents 
the state TY the burden supporting as fundamental in retaining the ity’s 
families whose wage earners mav be in prestige 
prisor r jail, by providing for probation Abatement of the billboard nuisance: 
r suspensi sentences - cases f Re ljustment of the financial relations « 
no Ippor $ ll as providing that A) the City f Boston and the Metropolitan 
ents shall he i id to such family for each Dis ct 
lav’s hard labor performed by anyone i Improvement of the city’s statistical 
il fe vife or family desert service to the standard maintained by som: 
Defect the laws make it possible for ther large cities; 
physicians not to report births until some Creation of evening courts for naturaliz: 
tim atter th event The ] ge des red - 
would compel such report wit 18 hours, Local application of direct legislation by 
} vl N ~¢ t Ss stated ; third of se oT the init ative and referendum: 
all the infantile blindness might be pr Experimentation with preferential voting 
vented each year It would also prevent by unofficial bodies in their annual elections 
many deaths « niants. The plan has as a basis for information as to the prac- 
worke ] t ( New Y I whe re the tie tT 1 th : method of balloting for 
law tends prevent much labor of chil ers 
drey nder gy 2a ll befor the Mass Erection I addition to the City Hall 
husetts legislature would pr remedy other better accommodations for city 
for existing evils denartments: 
Examinations ! those W vis] ti | reast : taxation on land values to t) 
practice medicine in Massa setts are now elief personal property and improve 
onducted upoi 1 basis tt work and nts 











The citizens of New York are hardly 
more familiar with the traftc conditions 
on West Street in their own city than are 





thousands of arriving and _ departing 
travelers from many parts of the world. 
Ferries, steamboats, barges and steamships 


P make continuous use of the waterfront of 
this thoroughfare; the storage of freight 
on the piers and its delayed removal cause 
street congestion. Passengers are dis- 


charged in hordes upon the crossings, to 
be guided over in satety from all kinds of 
vehicles, and south of Sixtieth Street rail- 
road trains of from four to twelve ears fre- 
quently interrupt traffic, and aggravate 
the serious conditions, The satisfactory 
solution of a traffic problem like this one, 
which has been vexing New York for more 
than thirty years, and which involves points 
ot possible application to other cities, is of 
great importance, 

Last June the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment appointed a committee con- 
sisting of President Mitchell of the Board 
of Aidermen, Comptroller Prendergast and 
President MeAneny of the Borough of 
Manhattan, to report upon an engineering 
plan by which the surface tracks of the 
New York Central Railroad on the west 
side of Manhattan south of Sixtieth Street 
could be eliminated. The subcommittee of 
engineers appointed to study the situation 
consisted of Mr. E. P. Goodrich, Consult- 
ing Engineer of the Borough of Manhattan, 
Mr. Harry P. Nichols, Engineer in Charge 
of the Bureau of Franchises, and Mr. Ern- 
est C. Moore, Consulting Engineer. 

Especial consideration was to be given 


A Freight Traffic Problem Solved 


to the report of Dock Commissioner T\ 
kins with its suggested plan for an elevat 
freight railroad from Sixtieth Street 
Fulton Street with a possible extension 
the Battery. Chis plan includes a com 





mon water terminal with thirty-six fi 
bridges near Thirty-tifth Street, from wh 
ears would be shunted on ramps 

elevated railroad, and necessitates tern 
nal freight stations on the inshore sick 
West Street. The engineers wer 
to consider also the entire problem ort tl 
west side water front accommodatio1 
marine and rail commerce. Their ma} ' 
report, signed by Mr. Goodrich and M: 
Nichols, has been approved by the cor 


mittee, and has been presented to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. 
Referring to the plan of the Commis 


sioner of Docks the report ot the Eng 

neers’ Committee states that an elevated 
railroad along the waterfront from Six- 
tieth Street to the Battery for the con 

mon use of all the railroads is not now 
required; that one from Sixtieth Street to 
the Battery for the exclusive use of the 
New York Central is not warranted by 
prospective traffic; and that under any cir 
cumstances an elevated railroad for freight 
purposes should not be built on Manhattan 
Island except as a last resort. It is not 
possible for us to go into the details of the 
proof, which cover the most careful investi 
gation of cost and of practical conditions 
which would result from attempting to 
force the railroads from their waterfront 
leases to a use of the single water terminal 


and the elevated railroad—a change which 
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RAIL AND WATER ROUTES OF NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
WITH YARD FACILITIES 
The solid black lines show the oresent surface tracks to be eliminated 
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vould necessitate a long additional water where it is necessary to consider all rail- 
haul, a transfer to the elevated, another roads having terminals on the North River. 
haul back to the wholesale districts, and In the first of these three zones the new 
retransfer to de livery stations. A thorough plan advocates the proposal of the New 
comparison is made of the advantages and York Central to eliminate grade crossings 
disadvantages of this plan with those of the by carrying city streets over the tracks; be- 
subway between Sixtieth and Thirtieth tween Sixtieth and Thirtieth Streets the 
Streets as proposed by the engineers, and New York Central should build a four to 
believed that in the development of a six track subway for its own use or trans- 
tisfactory scheme the New York Central port its freight between those two yards 
should have direct connection between its by car floats; south of Thirtieth Street the 


yards at Sixtieth and Thirtieth Streets. present or probable business needs of the 

[he west side freight situation on Man- city do not warrant further continuous 
hattan has three zones: one north of Six- rail operation by the New York Central, 
tieth Street, which affects only the New and the suggestion is to build nine unit 
York Central lines; one between Sixtieth water terminals, to which the tonnage shall 

d Thirtieth Streets, in which it is pos- be floated, and which will be sufficient to 
sible t treat the New Yi rk Central sepa handle the combined business of all the rail- 
rately; the third south of Thirtieth Street, roads at present carrying freight to and 
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PROPOSED SIX TRACK SUBWAY UNDER ELEVENTH AVENUE WITH CONTINUOUS LOADING PLATFORMS 
FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
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PLATE NO 26 
TO ACCOMPANY REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE OF ENGINEERS 
ON THE ELmimaTiON OF 
SURFACE FREIGHT RAILROAD TRACKS 








PROPOSED UNIT WATER TERMINAL, CONSISTING 

WITH A BRIDGE OVER WEST STREET 

from the west side south of Thirtieth Street. 
There are now about twenty-four railroad 
piers south of Thirtieth Street, and as each 
of the nine unit water terminals would 
require but one pier it is easy to see that 
by the adoption of the plan a large amount 
of waterfront would be set free for marine 
commerce. The use of these terminals 
would do away with congestion of street 
traffic along the waterfront, and would re- 
sult in a material saving to the companies. 
The construction of these water terminals 
is illustrated in the diagram which we re- 
produce. Each consists of twin float bridges 
connected with a double-decked pier. Cars 
are landed at the water level, and raised 
on a ramp to the second story, from which 
they pass on a bridge over West Street 





OF FLOAT BRIDGES AND A DOUBLE-DECKED PIER, 
INTO A TERMINAL BUILDING AND YARDS 
to terminal buildings and yards on the 
east side of the street. Each of the termi- 
nal buildings may be used as a separate 
station for a railroad or as a joint terminal 
Freight could 
be delivered to trucks from one of these 
buildings more quickly and economically 
than from one on the waterfront because 


for two or more railroads. 


it can be approached on four sides, and can 
be provided with interior gangways at 
which delivery can be made direct from 
ears or by gravity from cars on the upper 
floor to trucks on the ground floor 
A four track elevated railroad as | 
posed by the Dock Commissioner would be 
practically a continuous freight yard 200 
feet wide from Sixtieth Street to the Bat- 


istracting re 


tery: it would be noisy, « 
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venient and unsightly; it would inter- [he storage and handling of heavy 
fere with light and air; it would add to freight in the streets of Manhattan does 
the percentage of street accidents through not conduce to the future welfare and com- 
collision with its supporting columns; mercial supremacy of the city. It is better 
operation would also involve many that more intensified use should be made of 
cidents to employees; it would indefi the limited amount of real estate on the 


nitely postpone the realization of the island, while the better and cheaper facili 
ty beautiful. West Street, which is now _ ties of the other boroughs for handling this 


so dangerous a thoroughfare that the Police business should be developed. The approved 
Commissioner suggested that pedestrians plan provides for merchants a cheap, ex 


obliged to pass that way be allowed to carry peditious method of handling freight with 
revolvers, would offer shelter for criminals it long water or rail hauls and without 
in the shadows and behind the pillars of congestion It is to be hoped that it will 
the elevated speedily be put into execution. 





Replanning Small Cities 


By John Nolen 


Landscape Architect 


Chere are mat misconceptions about sonable street plan can be made and ade 
ty planning, but none is farther from the juate highways established; public build- 
t than the notion that comprehensive ings can be grouped in some proper way, 
planning is only for big cities. As a matter and a park system—a true system, with 
fact, the reverse is nearer the truth. In all sorts of well-distributed, well-balanced 
big cities the conditions are fixed, inelastic, public grounds—can be outlined for gradual 
unyielding Comprehensive planning, es and orderly development. And all these ele 
pecially with our limited city charters and ments, indispensable sooner or later to a 
the hampering laws of our states, can have progressive community, can be had with 
as vet but littl play larger places. At relative ease and at slight cost. As we 
most if must content itself th relieving have given heretofore too much attention t 
ly the worst conditions, ameliorating caring for the mere wreckage of society, and 
merely the most acute forms of « ngestion, too little toward establishing a better social 
rrecting only the gravest mistakes of the order that would reduce that wreckage, s 
past. Wide, imaginative planning for large we have expended too much of our energy 
American cities must be confined for the in merely thinking of the ills that afflict our 
resent mainly to the extension of those great cities instead of providing against an 
es, to the improvement of suburban unnecessary repetition of those selfsame ills 
reas ind tf the betterment f what are in smaller place Ss, Many of them to be the 
often really separate towns on the outskirts important cities of tomorrow. There is a 
But with smaller towns and villages the close analogy between the ease with which 


case is different. Comprehensive planning a child may be improved as compared with 
ean render them a big and lasting service, an adult, and a small city as compared with 
for there is scarcely anything in them that a large city. The president of one of our 
cannot be changed, and most of the terri- universities said recently that as a boy he 
tory that is to be built upon is still un- believed, in common with the boys of his 
touched. In small cities railroad ap- time, that young turtles contained every 


proaches can be set right; grade crossings kind of meat. In one part of the young 
eliminated; water fronts redeemed for com- turtle was chicken, in another beef, in an- 
merce or recreation or both: open spaces other ham, in another turtle, and so on: 
secured in the very heart of things; a rea- but old turtles contained only turtle meat. 
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So it is with small cities—potentially al 
most everything is possible to them. 

Then smaller towns are important be- 
cause of their great number. In 1900 there 
were over 1,700 places in the United States 
with a population from 2,500 to 25,000, and 
the aggregate of these towns exceeded 10,- 
000,000. These figures exceed the total of 
all cities with a population of 300,000 o1 
The six great cities with 500,000 or 
more had by the same census a population 
of only 8,000,000. How there- 
fore, are the interests of these widely dis- 
tributed smaller cities, with more than 10.- 
000,000 souls today, and the number and 
proportion steadily and rapidly increasing! 

The two important methods of town and 
city planning are: (1) cities planned in 
advance of the settlement of population, and 
(2) established replanned or re- 
modeled to meet new conditions. The 
mer method has obviously great advantages, 


over. 


extensive, 


cities 
for- 


and many cities intended primarily for gov- 
industrial, or 
poses have bee n so planned. 


residential pur- 

It is a method 
Washington is the 
illustration 


ernmental, 


which needs wider use. 
in this country. 
But after all it is seldom possible to foresee 
the future of a town or city from the very 
start, and the complex influences which de- 
termine the selection of the and the 
location of the first streets and buildings 
must usually be left to work out their nat- 
ural results. 
lation 


most notable 


site 


When, however, a small popu- 
attracted to a town by 
natural causes, and there are unmistakable 
that 
mate, the trend of trade and commerce or 


has been 


indications because of situation, cli- 


other forces, an important city is to be es- 
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able in- 
telligently to replan the town so as 
erly to provide for its future. 


tablished, then it is entirely practic 
prop- 
There are 


scores of cities in this country with a 
population today ot 25,000 people that 
will have 50,000 in a generation or less, 


and the rate ol 
dicted with equal confidence of 


same increase may be pre- 


eities ol 


larger population. The gravest neglect is 


right here, the failure to plan and replan, 


to adjust and readjust, to « nsistently use 
art and skill and foresight to remodel ex- 
isting conditions and to mould and fit for 
use the new territory about to be oceupied. 


The emphasis, it would 


seen, needs 
be placed less on the original plan and more 
on replanning and remodelling, provided 
The beautiful 


] 
| 


action is taken in time. 


cities of Europe, those that are constantly 
taken as illustrations of what modern cities 


should be, 


the result of a 


are almost without exception 


picturesq ie, almost acci- 


dental growth, regulated, it is true, by con- 
siderable common sense and respect for art, 
but improved and again 
planning and 


improved by re- 
remodelling to fit 


} 
changed 


conditions and rising standards. It is here 
that we fall short. Throughout the United 


States there are cities with relatively easy 
opportunities before them to improve their 
water fronts, to group their publie build- 
ings, to widen their streets, to provide in 
twentieth fashion for 


century transporta- 


tion and to set aside areas now ce nsicke red 


indispensable for public recreation, and vet 
i] 


most of these cities have unt recently 
stood listless, without the business sense. 
skill, and courage to begin the work that 
must sooner or later be done 





Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


Improvement Society Work 


logic in allowing any one to set a 
When this instalment of 7 1 Vj the sidewalk when all other houses 
lag , eS people y nh set-back, Lawns, trees, ap 
t work nce, { agepenad upon reasonavie unl 

} ! j Suge é ES this res 
t | } Fi ind wid > s design, its ul rim 
\\ . 9 ghout stre lengths, its harmon- 
pat ilar place s ild « ot ‘ vith tl environment, are tunda- 
out of place to ment , ‘ lament l There are many such things, far 
] ‘ which ’ mig 1 i I y re ¢ nm mentioned he re, such 
tage niform development of parks and 
] treat heir proper distribution 
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ae 
‘ - Kindergarten and Playgrounds for Greensboro 
The appear: f the 1 { W 5 ( » of Greensboro, N.C., 
ms call ‘ Y f Greensboro’s active 
rei ed, through its Civie 
Kindergarten and Play- 


which has been duly 


als laws of the state 
l t 1s 

] ry ] } en t ft | | t helieve this to be a 
atretch befor It is i mi tep and that it will mean 
ex ' Rost 3 j to the Greensboro of the future. The 
excusable it ll places. Ass tio} ll develop and eontrol a 

The set-b t house tant Ex- number of en spaces, which it plans to 
~ vhere t ‘ ht ’ thod is put in order and equip with the necessary 


by comm sent estal in a pparatus f{ play activities. A director 
eertain district in Zuricl Switzerland ‘ be emploved to look after the condi- 
where the | ses are set f t or far tion f the children and see that each one 
hack ey that the eome together o1 lv at gets the activities most needed for its 
eorners to giv ch hous maximum proper development. The Association hopes 


amount of light and distance of view, ther n this way to counteract the great need 
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for medical attention which school inspec- 
tion has made manifest. 

Kindergarten work will be developed as 
a part of the program of the Association 
and as a support for the play activities of 
the younger children. 

But the Civic Department is doing more 
than develop this most worthy offspring. 
During the year it has been most persist- 
ent along two main lines, early Christmas 
shopping: “Early in the Day, Early in 
the Week, Early in the Month, and AT 
Done by the Fifteenth (December)”; and 
clean streets, having itself paid part of 
the money necessary for efficient work along 
this line. 

wm 
Lansdowne and the Future 


Mention has been made in this depart- 
ment of the difference between the problems 
of the suburban town and of the isolated 
town of the same size. Recent activities 
in Lansdowne, Pa., and plans for future 
accomplishments now actively under dis- 
cussion show that Lansdowne understands 
the seriousness of her problems. Lansdowne 
is within what we must call the danger zone 
of Philadelphia. She must grow extensively 
at no very distant date, and the question 
the people there are trying to decide is as 
to how the town is to grow. And they 
are more inclined to emphasize the “how” 
than the “grow,” because they are rightly 
more concerned about it. 

The Natural History Club of Lansdowne 
is taking the lead in this movement for 
community progress. It was this club 
which secured for Lansdowne the attractive 
park along Darby Creek. The aim now is 
to take still larger areas while they may 
be had at a reasonable price. The building 
developments promise soon to place much 
of what is needed beyond the reach of the 
people. The proposal is therefore timely 
and important. 

Land along the creek for three-quarters 
of a mile is already under the control of 
the people; but they believe that much more 
of this chief vantage point should belong 
to them, not only because the attractive 
natural features of a town should belong 
to the people, but because much more park 
land than is now possessed will be a neces- 
sity to meet the needs of a larger popula- 
tion, also to attract the right kind of people 
to the town. It is therefore proposed to 
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take and develop with drives, walks and 
play spaces the water front from Kellys- 
ville bridge for a distance of nearly two 
miles. The club president, Mr. Arthur 
Shrigley, believes that this heavy undertak- 
ing will require and justify the raising of 
money through both private subscription 
and publie appropriation. 

The club fosters general improvements, 
the parks and playgrounds, the cultivation 
of flowers, shrubs and trees, the care of 
lawns, and all improvements that go to 
make for pleasant community development. 
During the past summer the club gave 
prizes for the largest and best kept lawn, 
for the best garden and finest trees, and 
for several special items of noteworthy char- 
acter. 


A Broad-Gauge Community Organization 


From Mr. R. E. 


the ( tood Citizens’ 


English, president of 
League of Grove City, 
Pa., we have a brief account of that organi- 
zation which shows it to be one of broad- 
gauge, good 


motive power. 


running-gear and plenty of 

The League is organized 
to do what needs to be done for the com- 
munity. Its membership of 250 out of a 
population of about 4,000 shows up well. 
It also looks well that 60 per cent of the 
entire population belongs to the five 
churches, that the town has no saloons and 
no policemen. The thoughtless will ask 
as to the need of an organization in sucl 
a place. This is where the League shows 
its constructive character. It proposes to 
keep the citizens and the town on their 
feet instead of allowing everything to go 
wrong and then getting busy. 

The main work of the League is done 
through committees. The work of some 
is obvious, the field of others is unique: 
Athletic Committee; Law Enforcing Com- 
mittee, composed of two men who are 
known only to the president, which looks 
after illegal liquor selling, and after mer- 
chants who sell tobacco or cigarettes to 
minors; Taxpayers Committee, which is 
represented at every council meeting, which 
passes upon every contract, bond issue, and 
other financial matters; Health Committee, 
which watches such things as vacant lots, 
cesspools, sewage, rubbish and the protec- 
tion of foods exposed for sale; Civie Com- 
mittee, working mainly along the lines of 
civic art, the care and development of 
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rte The Drinking Cup Campaign in Massachusetts 
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Ag Ue I I { i \I : setts Legislature for 1910 

g 1 part as I llows 

— wrder to prevent the 

I ) bie diseases ne state 

( s hereby authorized to pro 

1) places, vehicles or 

lildings as it may designate the providing 

() é f on drinking cup, and the board 
\| lis and regulations for 

vy S 

> ( \ evel Violates the provi 

) or ft Ss act rany ruie or reguiatiol 

state board of health made under 

I a rity hereof shall be deemed guilty of 

‘ ' ; } lil demeanor! ind = be liable to a tine 

) xceed ty-five dollars for each 

¥ 
; ; ire ; ; 
‘a Bs Health establishes 
; ser : On and after Oct. 1, 1910, it shall be 
. iwi 


to provide a common drinking cup 
(a) In any public park, street or way. 
(b) In any building or premises used as 
w% 


stitution, hotel, theatre, public 








Cleanliness Is Next to Flylessness 


i or public school 
, a ia aes , (c) In any railroad station, railroad car, 
Mrs. Robert S. Bradley : seca 
: ( ‘ his v has been anite 
Ml I soe S ) l th | ha been jute 
; : oikn 
“ge ry except by railroads. They have 
} : . mnt I led water, and | ( n Massachusetts 
PY con drinking cups, but 
Onan the the me time provided no other 
’ ; 
: Pe have had to carry 
\ : prs 
\f Ry ) go thirsty till other 
‘ ere re ed o get around this 
Ft i t lat f 1911 is now considering 
’ T \¢ Ti 
Every railroad car while in use for the 
ul ( tion of passengers shall be pro 
. . ided t i sufficient quantity of pure 
\ t ret drinking water n ¢s h place or places ir 
the car as will be convenient for the pas 
Sel . ind wit I idequate number of 
nd dual drinking cups and the said cups 
sha e so placed as to be conveniently 
obtained 1 the passengers. No charges 
. be ! de for the water or for the 
| ’ ‘ cat drinking < ne 
: I . m tn thia ar 
that sanitarv fount : 
It s more satisfactory t 
_ is gh from the publ 
] 2 iver tin ¥ 
: mportance to every 
| ntry. As Dr. Alvi: 
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“At least 700,000 of the 1,500,000 deaths rhe committee is to give advice nm any 
ecurring annually in the United States project for town improvement which any 
result from the minute parasitic plants and executive board of the 








owl sugges 
nimals gaining access to the body. These and it is to base its point of view t upon 
nvisible foes wage a continual warfare the immediate problem, but upon 
gainst both strong and weak, rich and conditions and requirements , 
r. Civie duty as well as self preserva- it is to speak for the 
n demands that these life-destroyers the ultimate advantag 
should be as far as possible shut out of the munit 
Man svstem ‘ I i@ committer s ( sis 
As the rd aspect of a place is the ens, aj nted every three ( 
lze of the esthetic spirit of the people Selectme he members are to serve wit 
the lace, so is the annual death rate out pay Che committee will natu 
e badge of the civic and educational many of its recommendations up 
lities of a people. There has been advice It will itself in time 
roughout the country a general awaken- pert thi g its constant surve 
e of interest, but it is high time for a problems in their relation to ea 
versality of action which is vet to come. to the town as a whol 
Me Ph preliminat ( nmiuttes i 
twelve problems not b vay l 
A Committee on Municipal Improvements hensive study, but as examples of what 


‘Fifteenth Article: To see if the town needed to be done. The first of these has 

amend the town by-laws by making to do with a proper connection betwee 
addition thereto in order to provide for Brookline and Cambridge, two important 
e establishment of an Advisory Com municipalities separated by a fringe 





ttee on Municipal Improvements and its Boston at places only a few feet wide, and 
duties.” between which at present there is no satis 
This is an article from the warrant for factory thoroughfare. The other™sugges 
Brookline, Mass., town meeting this tions were similar and all of them in r 
spring. It was proposed by a-committee gard to problems which wil 
ithorized by the town in 1908 to consider later have to be solved. 
question of municipal improvements, Brookline is wise in taking this 
be eriticized only for n 


eir proper consideration and orderly de- She may 
velopment. The committee considered the it sooner. The loss falling upon towns f 
matter at length and agreed that the only failure to govern such matters, for al 
satisfactory method would be to have a ing them to drift according to the 
permanent commission to watch such mat individuals and according to char 
ters, hence the article in the warrant, which never be measured. West Ham, 

is adopted by the people. outskirts of London, gives us. an 

[he permanent committee is to “famil When West Ham commenced ti 


irize itself with the problems of munici pressure a growing population she 


improvement arising out of the growth that chance had left no proper m 


of the town; receive suggestions in regard uughfare between her and London. S 

to the solution thereof from its own mem 1 thoroughfare was provided, bu th 
bers and from other citizens or groups of careful consideratior Within { veal 
citizens; study such problems and sugges after this thoroughfare was laid 


ns in the light of the probable future of people of West Ham were fore 


the town and of its development in a har sider a schem or widening 


us and attractive wav: and mal ( first i =T rice wi ld ] ve T » Hy 
Su recommendations to the executive vhicl th buildings and 
ls as may seem best.” reased ld east $750,000 
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Gleanings 


Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


English Plans and Progress 


The last Cities and 
Town Planning reports the twelfth annual 
meeting of the Cities 
Planning Association held in London in 
February. At Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard, the founder of the garden city 
said it 


number of Garden 


Garden and Town 


this meeting 


movement, was actually costing 
London more to get rid of one foul slum 


than it had cost the Garden City Company 
to buy land sufficient for a town of 32,000 
inhabitants and to develop it so as to at- 
tract 


a population of over «000 persons. 


Mr. Henry Vivian, who has lately re- 
i 
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PLAN OF JESMOND PARK GARDEN SUBURB, 
ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


turned months tour in 
Canada, told of the slum evils in some of 
the larger Canadian cities, and of the in- 
creasing interest in doing away with these 
appalling conditions. 


from a_ three 


“Already some of the great railway com- 
panies have made a move in the right direc- 
tion by prescribing regulations for the 
layout of the new towns near their railway 
stations, the sites of which belong to the 
companies. These regulations will specify 
a fine, wide, main thoroughfare from the 
station to the middle of the town with one 
provision for parks, public buildings and 
shops.”’ 


The plan of Jesmond Park Estate, Roch- 
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dale, England, is given in the same issue 
of this publication. Here about thirty 


acres are being developed by private enter- 
prise on a practical business basis as a help 
in the solution of the housing problem. 
The main lines of the layout follow the 
contour of the land; some of the roads are 
formed in existing hollows only partially 
tilled in, with the land rising on either side. 
Che axial point of several of the principal 
roads is a small center with shops and an 
institute, and five of the other roads con- 
verge upon a circular place enclosing a site 
for a church or other public building. The 
harmonious sweep of the lines as 
in the plan is most pleasing. 


shown 
The houses 
average sixteen to the acre, and are mainly 
in pairs with an occasional group of two 
or three. They will vary in cost from about 
$1,000, and tenants will be able to buy them 
on easy terms. All the roads are at least 
forty feet wide, with a sixteen-foot carriage 
way, two seven-foot planting strips and 

There are bowling 
greens, tennis courts and other recreation 
grounds, and in one of the natural hollows 
there is a sunken garden. 

G. L. Pepler writes of “A Belt of Green 
Around London” and illustrates it with 
diagrams. Such a ring road would bring 


great f fast 


two five-foot pathways. 


decided advantages: a deal of 
traffic could circle around London instead 
of passing through; existing roads and 
suburbs could be linked together; the fresh 
land opened up, if properly planned, would 
form an almost continuous garden suburb 
around London with the ring as its basis; 
and outer markets could be formed which 
would take care of much produce that now 
goes into London and comes out again. 


o% 
The Health of New York City 


City Life and Municipal Facts sums up 
in the number of February 17 what public 
and private institutions in New York City 
have accomplished in increasing the length 
of human life. 

The Health Department of the city has 





























THE 





been given exceedingly broad powers 1n or- 
der to be ible to meet serious situations 


without being delayed by any other depart 


ment. Its motto is “prevention,” and in its 
divisions I communicable diseases and 
child hvgiene it is conducting a winning 
campalgt 


ibereulosis is recorded in 


Every cas I t 


the borough oftice of the Health Depart 
ment, and is kept track of whether it is 


nder private care or not. There is a clinic 


ery district every borough, and dis- 
trict nurses take charge of cases no longer 
privately treated Cireulars setting forth 


ecessary preventive measures are printed 


languages. 


thirteen different 


‘ : ‘ _ : 
Ihe educational work of the De partment 


never flags; it is thorough and systematic, 


and uses every up-to-date, suitable means 


appeal and enforcing a truth. 
The work of the 


welfare has been so correlated that 


f L-3 
Ol Making 


all various agencies for 
s practically no duplication of ef- 
Through its 
the 


plication of 


fort 
thority 


many channels of au- 
Department makes prompt ap- 
any new principle of 
discovered in 


prevention 
, “e] ce 
researcn WOrk. 
\ vast and remarkable campaign is be- 


carried the New York 


l 
Department, its principles are within 


ng 


on by 
but 
the scope of any municipality. 

ne 
Everybody's Theatre 

In a the World’s Wo 
Marguerite Merington pleads for the The 


recent 


number of 
atre Universal, an idea which may be 
up by cities and be incorporated into 
broadest interpretation of education. Such 
would model perform 
ances of standard plays for children, stu 
dents and neighborhoods, and would 
list the services of these three groups in 
presenting other 


community to 


a theatre present 


en- 
words, it 


such plays; in 
would train every produce 
uld 
supplement the work of school or library, 
and would 
to the need 
for forgetfulness of 

An organization and headquarters 
needed. Performances should be carried 
to the localities where they will be most 
accessible to those for whom they are 


its own plays with its own talent; it wo 


minister in an elevating way 
for recreation, to the craving 
the cares of life. 


are 


in- 
tended. Like the free kindergartens, such an 
would have to be started by 
contributions from private individuals. By 


undertaking 
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charging moderate 


formances “Everybody’s Theatr 


re ‘ i 

help its own support, 1 whe s value 
had been fully demonstrated there is little 

loub s being n t 1 ft p 

funds ‘ 


time since sl ed a. stre R esti 
made beautitul tl I I U0 mag 1 
trees Whe hh bil mn Spr g 

the st r 5 ittract sil s Visitors 
It is said that as man s 20,000 pers 
have lked along that thoroug r ‘ 
single atten n when thi ! e! 
their elies 











A ROCHESTER STREET PLANTED WITH MAGNOLIAS 


ion ( lecturing 1 Ni rk, N. J 

SI 1 view ot this street I] t 
ere so impressed that the roug 

it the planting of g 

n Vassar Avenue, Newat | 

vel rted rom I] } 

pose | th Vv W I] bl ; ! 
This s the second plant C I 


re ill grow and fi 
Municipal Automobiles 


making good 


St. Louis is 


conveyances in city dep 

Charles Claude Cass vy U Is ¢ it 

the Municipal Journal and E 

February 15. Besides motor cycles, motor 
fire engines, auto ambulances and patr ] 


wagons the various departments use about 
fifteen automobiles, most of which are cared 
for at the 


city garage. “Joy riding” is 








it} rHE 


ontrolled by a system of reports covering 
the entire use of every machine and sub 
mitted daily to the Street Commission, the 
Comptroller and the President of the Board 


of Public Improvements. Every machine is 


plainly lettered with the name the de 
partment for which it is used. 
The Assistant Street 


Commissioner car 


ries with him in his machine on tours of 


spection a plain clothes police officer, who 


tnakes arrests for littering, obstructing or 
da ging streets, and watches the fulfill- 
! sper hinge contracts Last vear 
il $50,000 in tines was deducted from 
sprinkling bills for failure to sprinkle as 
tre envy Ss require | 
The machines save the : I ~ 1 men 
~t scTvices at have enabl ] the cle 
partment to dispense with ! the expense 
f é g eral horses | so be 
} It ( ~ le =s | ( mechine 
t e horse which it supplants. Large 
very b Ils have bee i save | bN Ising ma 
chi r the regular inspection work of 
Me i ling department and for special 
trips by city officials and newspaper me 
it 1 imp nt has beer inother grati 
1 g resul using city mobiles 
wv 
The Making of Roads 
Among the interesting articles in Good 
Roads ror March we note “The Use ot Ar 
tificial Dust Layers.” containing the data 


which the magazine has secured from street 


and road officials on the methods and ma- 
terials used by them for dust laying, and 
the results of their efforts, with views of 
streets and apparatus. These facts ought to 
be of practical assistance to the road com- 


missioners of many their cam- 
paigns against the dust of 1911. 
Another 


same Issue 


places in 


matter of importance noted in 


the 
On January 27 the 


good 


Pennsvivania 


roads train started out from Harrisburg 
under the auspices of the State Highway 


Department of Pennsylvania, the State Col- 
lege. the United Office of Public 
Roads and the Pennsylvania Railroad on a 
tour of eight or ten weeks to teach farmers 

officials the 


construction 


States 


and road fundamental prin- 


ciples of road and mainte- 


The 


times a 


train stops an hour or two sev- 
and at these the 
filled with listening 
and the models and photographs in 


nance. 


eral day, times 


two lecture cars are 


people x 
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the exhibit car are shown, as well as the 
samples of road building machinery which 
are loaded on two flat cars. In some places 
the publi schools have been dismissed t: 
illow the children to visit the train, and 
ig the way the undertaking has met 
vith enthusiastic appreciation. The tour 
vers every place of any importance on 
the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
throughout the state. 


Buffalo is proud of her forestry depart 
ment. An article by the City Forester, Mr 
H. B. Filer, appeared in a recent number 
f the Wunictpa 


There is no special 


Journal and Engineer 


forestry commission, 
but full authority and power are vested in 
Board of Park 


appoints the Forester; he must be, ace rd 


Commissioners, which 


g to the statute secured in 1908, “an ex- 
pert trained in the care and culture of 
Trees 

The spraying campaign was remarkably 
successful in preserving foliage. Immedi 
ately upon its termination began the fight 


against the coming crop of caterpillars. An 


army of children aided the men in the 
search for cocoons and egg masses. The 
children were paid ten cents a quart, and 


they turned in over 60,000 quarts in one 
month, which meant the destruction of 
three billion caterpillars. Tree dentistry 
ccupies the late summer, fall and winter 


About treated annually 


During the winter unsuitable varieties, such 


YO.O0O0 trees are 


as the Lombardy and Carolina poplars, 
which have been a nuisance and a danger 
to the sewers by their fast-growing roots, 


give place to better kinds. 
6,000 carefully 


removed to 
About 


plante 1 every vear. 


chosen trees are 
we 

Public Efficiency 
In Good Government March we find 
following ex- 


for 
the 
ample of efficiency and economy under the 


among other instances 


merit system: 


“The City Engineer of Kansas City, Mo., 
reports that in the first six months after the 
adoption of the merit svstem public im- 
provements were constructed amounting in 
cost to $294,000 more than for the preceding 
six months, but that the cost of inspection 
decreased from $25,000 to $15,000. The pro- 
portionate cost of inspection was thus de- 
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PLAYGROUNDS 


“ All-Steel” vs. ALL STEAL 





It is a trite saying that “imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery.” Truly 
we have been greatly ccmplimented in 
the recent issue of a catalog exploiting 
Steel Playground Apparatus. While the 
author of the catalog makes much claim 
to originality the edition gives every 
evidence of having been produced by an 
alinost minute study of ours, which was 
compiled two years ago. (Our catalogs 
are issued in sufficient quantities to 
carry us for two seasons.) The copy of 
various pages is so close that we are in 
receipt of letters from customers ask- 
ing if we had “absorbed” the other 
company. That the public may be set 
straight we depart from our usual rule 
of ignoring small things of this nature, 
accepting the risk of criticism in so do- 
ing because our friends are to scms 
extent involved, and take this opportu- 
nity of announcing that the only rela- 
tionship is that between the originator 
and the copyist, with the usual penalty 
paid py the copyist. Important details 





and principles of construction which 
we have been experimenting with for 
severa! years and shown in our catalog, 
are set forth by the copyist as the 
perfect result of “fifteen years’ experi- 
menting,” whereas, after exhaustive tests 
under all the hardship imposed in the 
most prominent playgrounds of the 
country, we discarded them last year as 
unquestionably a better standard was 
required and demanded in prolonged 
playground use. 

In the interest of prospective cus- 
tomers we have felt it incumbent to 
make a statement of the facts. Our 
manufacture is always ahead of our 
catalog. Added experience develops 
new needs. We will be glad to enlighten 
anyone interested in the “up-to-the- 
minute” features of Spalding All-Steel 
Playground Apparatus and establish the 
accuracy of the foregoing statements. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
“EXPERIENCE” 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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unted to Order g lrafts re WI on 
. lraw There are three things F; 
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JOHN W. ALVORD 
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Duluth Engineering Company, The 
613-14-15 Palladino Bldg., Duluth, Mim. A new magazine in a new field 


Established 1883 


ANDSCAPE ARCHITECTVRE 
© A QVARTERLY ¢ 


Municipal Engineering and City Planning I 


W. B. Patton, Manager 








Kirchoffer, W. ee ie The Spring number contains among 
> others the following articles: 
Plans, specifications ar esti s fur ed for 

econ al c ruct fr 1 hydraulj : : eae. : 

*The School of Civic Design at 

works : > : " 
31 Vroman Burtpin the Liverpool University. 

Manpison, Wisconsin * Welfare and Happiness in Works 

of Landscape Architecture, 

= by C. W. Eliot, President 

Morse, William F. Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 

Consulting Sanitary Engineer versity 
volta s ap Mew Toss “A Town Planning Problem. 

Surveys, Reports, Specifications. Proposal forms for . = i. - 

Disposal of Waste of Municipalities, Institutions and “Soil Conditions in Parks 

Business Establishments, Designs for Special Furnaces “Cost Keeping on a Unit Basis.” 


for any purpose, Expert I 
any question of Waste Collect 
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Member American Society Landscape Architects and 
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creased from 5 per cent before a civil service 
law was adopted to 1.9 per cent after its 
adoption.” 

interesting 
the Chicago police school. 


The same issue contains an 
description of 
The school is in charge of a police lieuten- 
ant and several assistants, and commanding 
officers and heads of departments compose 
New recruits 
spend all of their first months of service 


the rest of the teaching force. 


at school under experts who lecture on po 
lice duties, gambling devices, traffic rules, 
city ordinances, preparation of 
first aid to the injured, ete. 

“To familiarize the recruit with the duties 
incident to bringing charges in court against 
a prisoner a ‘moot’ court is held, presided 
over by a municipal judge, in which the pro 
bationer prosecutes an imaginary prisoner, 
under the coaching of the judge.” 


evidence ’ 


The men are taught the geography of 
the city and the framework of the city 
ernment. 


gov- 
Revolver practice is held regu 
larly, and instruction is given from skel- 
etons and charts to show where an animal 
must be shot to produce instant death. 
After the four weeks course at school the 
probations r serves one week with the down- 
town traffic squad, and spends the next three 
weeks in different sta- 
tions, reporting at the school every Satur- 
day for the morning drill and the afternoon 
lectures. After the first two months he re- 
ports at the end of each week on the work 


various duties at 


he has done, and if his report is unsatis- 
factory in any particular he 
school still longer. 


must go to 


The new system develops efficiency and 


initiative, and the older members of the 


AMERICAN CITY 


force have begun to the 


improving their own records. 


we 


feel necessity ot 


Loyalty That Pays 


The Oakland ( 


amber of Commerce Bu 
letin says this about the duty of supporting 
commercial organizations: 

“A chamber of commerce represents team 
work for the community. It means codép- 
eration and organized activity in accomplish 
ing things that would be impossible through 
individual effort. The cities that are doing 
big things are the cities that are loyally 
porting the activities of their commercial 
organizations.” 


ls 
A Concrete Market House 


The market 
Fort Wayne, Ind., are described in a recent 
the 


new accommodations for 


number of l and 


Municipal Journal 
Engineer. 

Although the has been 
in existence on three days in the week for 
several years the market men have had no 
satisfactory 
the new 
pleted. 
and Satistactory. 


farmers’ market 


place for their business until 
market house 
Its architectural effect is pleasing 
The building is 450 feet 


concrete was com 


long and nearly 27 feet wide, and is in 
three sections, the longest extending a 
block and a half. At each of the three 


entrances there is a pavilion, and the two 

each other on 
Wayne Street are 
steel arches, from which electric lights are 
The market 
curbs along the house, and the purchasers 


pavilions facing opposite 


sides of connected by 


hung. teams back up to the 


have the use of the passage through it. 








CONCRETE MARKET HOUSE, FORT WAYNE. 
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f un publi f is and 
irke Inasters omes Bb 1 ever, 

iumns 2 e sides 
' I th ' e ty ( 
I i Ss 5 i} l I 
1 narke Chis irtl 
sti ‘ ! t 
wwe 


Phe Public's Responsibility 


r ke I 11 gives the general readet 
Vi er the causes and the 

n pl d and tuberculosis, and 

I | esults the awakening of 
e publ nusciousness to the importance 

f firhting this disease ind t the poss 

put ¢ an end to it.” The ap 
t h or f yund in the 


sing paragraph: 
he res 
tuberculosis as the worst 
mankind, and of 
on only less 


ponsibdilitv for the continuance 
scourge ol 
typhoid fever as an afflic 
widespread, is squarely up 
on the public not ipon a hazy, in 
lefinite upon which it is convenient 
ur shortcomings, but upon 
individual member of each commun 
ty If all men and women of intelligence 
will do their share in view of the enlight 
enment which science and experimental in 
vestigation have placed in their hands, tub 
and typhoid fever can be eradi 


vVarue 


public 


to unload all < 
each 





. : 
ercuiosis 


ated, and Pasteur’s vision of a world freed 
from the horrors of infectious disease will 
‘ ought far nearer realization.’ 

ote 


Change the Ballot 
I ee 


> 

We rned ¢ ire 
mal ! eous elections the people 

nnot ew f tl nd | i car 
es a individual off necessary 
¢ YY ] rea] ce} ri 

of however, mav be nvisible even 
oI rt ballot When the office is“suf 
ficiently uninteresting, it becomes. invisible, 
and the popular acceptal of leadership 
will then be blind.” 

A ball be nint go f severa 

1 > 
rr sons t mee may ‘ Signincant 
techr 1) ele l or mor minitatrative 
+} ] +} , } +} , + 





May in the Uutlook 





make an issue because the of- 


ce may be properly conducted in only 

way. If the people 

take an interest in a given 
two solutions: change the people 
the ballot. As the people are too 

and human nature in the 
slowly to prayer, it is 

to change the ballot.” 


we 


nd Yourself on the Map 





ballot 


. spanked 
3s responds but 





good sense 


The topograpl United 


map of th 


POR Papsiic 
St I ich the Geological Survey has 
g since 1882, now covers more 
e-third the area of the country ex 


Nearly 


mapped 


tiving possessions. 
| 


“ presented on the 


Che map is being published in atlas sheets 
venlel $1Ze ; each sheet is designated 
name of a principal town or of some 
il feature within the quadrangle of 
d which represents. The shapes and 

s of the hills and valleys can be seen at 
glanee, and the elevation of any particu 
easily determined. The 


‘ountry 


point can be 
is shown by contour 
es, following which the traveler will g 
level. Such 
: of prime importance to the engi 
a railroad or trolley 


route, a highway or a drainage system. Be 


ier up or down, but on a 


] | 
neer wh Ss javing out 


the land features the map shows, 

the works of man—roads, prince 
bridges, towns, houses, ete., in their ex 
relative positions. 

logical Survey will furnish with 
index sheets showing all the t: 

graphie maps which it has published, in 


; 


it those desired can easily be 


rdered The map sheets are sold at five 
ents eac] nd at $3 per 100. Prepayment 
: lired All correspondence should be 


the Director. ITnited State ~ 
(y g 1 Survey, at Washington, D. ¢ 


w%e 
Dustless Roads 
Readers wl are interested in street 
improvement will find “The Right 


interest. It is an attrac- 
booklet D iblishe 

Asphaltum and Rubber 
Building, Chicago, 


tive page illustrated 
by The American 
( Haverstraw 


and 


t free to readers of Tur, Ament- 
ion that fact when ask- 


( vy who ment 
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MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING 


rhe principal medium for 
reaching Contractors and 
Manufacturers of engineer- 
ing supplies. $2.40 an inch 
Write for particulars. 
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Citv Engineers. Superintend- 
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Commissioners, etc. $5.00 
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Your questions about commission government are fully answered in 
Beard’s Loose Leaf 


Digest of Short Ballot Charters 


The latest available information on this subject is issued in loose 
leaf form so as to permit of the insertion of further data. There are 
special articles making clear the principles of this plan of government, 
outlines and texts of short ballot charters, reports from many cities 
that have adopted the plan, and references for more extensive reading. 


Authoritative—Up to date. 





It mirrors the living history of this movement. 





Whether vou are interested specifically in the work of charter 
revision or are trving to get the knowledge of the subject that every 
citizen should possess in this day of municipal progress 


This volume is vour most efficient guide It is now ready 





Send $5.00 to 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 93 Nassau St., New York 
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Investigations Are Now in 
Order. 


Accounting methods need re- 
vision. 

Audits are necessary to establish 

correct conditions. 


€ We are conducting investigations. 


@ We are revising, devising and installing 
proper accounting methods. 


€ We are auditing the records of many muni- 






cipalities, cities and counties. 


€ We shall be pleased to serve you in any or 









all of these capacities. 


€ Send for our representative or, write us. 


Universal Audit Company 


Singer Building, — tevtone Conianar sasreass ~=New York 









Peoples Gas Building, — tisioneknain ais = Chicago 


Arthur Terry, President 









W. J. Eck, Treasurer 


W. M. Williams, General Manager 
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With the Vanguard 


nnecte | DY magnit boulevara 
we 
‘) | Af ( ty $ ] kel to enter i} 
i extensive plan to park and boulevard 
ery principal street of the city. 


Pape r towels, to be used once and the 
thrown away, are to be provided for the 
F publie schools of Hackensac 


pups ol the 


[The Board of Health of Jacksonville, 
Fla., finds that its inspection of restaurants 
of the 


resul 


is meeting with the codperation 
proprietors, who take pride in the t 


vvements they have made. 


of the imp 
te 


Cincinnati is trying the experiment 


having juvenile police to prevent boys from 
shrubs in the park 


damaging trees and 


One boy has been appointed, his salary for 
of th 


the first year being paid by one 


councilmen. 
we 


According to Spokane’s new commissio! 


vernment charter five commissioners 


were elected on March 7. Kach candidat 
must prove by an itemized statement that 
he has not spent more than $250 during 


the campaign, and no paid workers 


vehicles are allowed on election day. 


w%e 


Milwaukee has a public recreation com 
mission, of which the mayor and representa 
tives of the school and park boards and the 
department of public works are members, as 
well as three representatives of the city at 
Mr. Edward J. Ward originated the 


The com- 


} 
large. 


commission, and is its secretary. 


mission will superintend all publie recrea 
tion places, including public playgrounds 


iM = | 
3 o ( , 
c rh 1 ! i 
ae 
Ne York Cit : 

I} rf mi 2 l be g ( 
ra re t 1 ( mn ees I | ‘ 
ter loor and t ! sments 
rom the y points he | mora 
\ Ch é federa 3 
earin se for inform ng l 
ieties working for the same get 
ect, pé yr out deficier 3 | ogest 
ng plans of work 


The Ni 


shown with 


York child welfare exhibit is 


to be taken to Chicago, where it will be 
a similar displ: Ot Col liti ns 
and its betterment in Chiecag 


ef child life 
I the Colise im M LV 12-26, A the 


hard it worl 


sentative 


rk throug 1 large I pre 
mmiitte¢ t ! ‘ equat 

S n the short tim ilable 

: . ' oe 

| plan the New York exhibit 
S ‘ side by | 


Baltimore a new and better cit by 192 
was organized. Ther ere more than 60¢ 
delegates from 130 civie and trades as 

clations, and the speeche s were definite at 


effectual. 


the merit 


The platform adopted include 
system in city administration, 
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new charter, diking of marsh lands and 
deepening of channels, improvement and 
extension of streets, a system of parks and 
public private playgrounds for 
city blocks, pure water supply, the laying 


squares, 


out of the city in zones for trade, manu- 
facture and residence, and the employment 
by the city of experts in sanitation. 


The new law to license and regulate 
publie dance halls in New York City seems 
likely the 
Committee on and Vacation 


Resources of Working Girls to make dane 


to accomplish the purpose of 


Amusements 


ing a safe recreation for young people. It 
provides for the licensing of premises in 
stead of that when a 
has been revoked the place cannot be li- 
censed again for a The proprietor 
is held responsible for all that 
in his place every night in the year, and he 
eannot evade his responsibility for dis- 
conduct by hall. 
Every new dance hall must comply with 
the requirements of the Bureau of Build 
ings and the Fire Department. 


persons, so license 
year. 


goes on 


orderly subletting his 


we 


A press dispatch from Pittsfield, Mass., 
says: 

“A request to Senator Crane for seeds for 
Pittsfield parks has received prompt atten- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture’s idea 
of ‘beautifying the city’ seemingly is to 
raise big crops of lettuce, turnips, celery, 
cauliflower, tomatoes and cucumbers in the 
public parks. Already sufficient seed has 
been received to plant several acres. Sena- 
tor Crane will be notified that Pittsfield’s 
tastes are more esthetic.” 

It serves them right! ‘Lhis is certainly 
a case where “the punishment fits the 
crime.” Cities have no right to practice 
petty graft upon the state or the national 
government. Let Pittsfield select and pay 
for her own seed. 


At the building material exhibition to be 
held May 13-20 in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, it is intended to cover the entire 
field of public and private building down to 
the minutest detail. It is the outgrowth of 
the building show which has been held in 
London for the last ten years, and will show 
a great variety of imported appliances and 
fittings. Among its features will be the fol- 


lowing: the daily building and completion 
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of an entire house, with lectures by an ex- 
pert on the fitting of public and private 
buildings with modern appliances, practi- 
cally illustrated by demonstrations with re- 
cent and improvements; an 
prominent American archi- 
tects of the most famous public and private 
buildings; 


inventions 
exhibition by 


and a display of modern sub- 
urban residences of the best architecture. 


A campaign with a twofold object has 
been begun by a special committee of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. Its aim is to edu- 
cate public sentiment in favor of civic bet- 
terment and to enforce all laws bearing up- 
on this subject. Some of the women have 
delved into the ordinance records in search 
for laws which have been disregarded. 

Mrs. Herman Landauer, chairman of the 
committee, thus explains the work in prog- 
ress : 

“This committee means business, and we 
shall not content ourselves with mere words. 
Regularly we shall make public some par- 
ticular law or ordinance which is lying dor 
mant; this we propose to have enforced 
or know the reason why it should not be. 
The cogperation of the newspapers has been 
sought, and as a result of the publicity 
we hope to get results.” 

One of the ordinances brought to light 
declares it unlawful to litter the streets 
with paper or rubbish. It provides a fine 
of $2 to $100 for each offense. 


spirit of Baltimore is 
evidenced by the determined purpose to 
unite all city forces for the public good. 
The Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is alert and active, keeping the city 
in touch with the business interests of the 
country and bringing into line all the busi- 
ness, civic and educational interests of the 
city. Through its new official organ Balti- 
more city publicity is being pushed effi- 
ciently. Loans for civic improvement 
amounting to $7,500,000 have 
proved by the people with overwhelming 
majorities. With marked harmony the 
newspapers are stimulating municipal 
progress, 

Among the various plans which all Bal- 
timoreans now claim as theirs are: the new 
civie center; the Jones Falls highway pro- 
ject, which “not only involves a highway 
over a repugnant stream through the heart 


The progressive 


been ap- 
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Your business Ask for Booklet Wanted 


stationery 


is always worth 
what it costs you if it 
bears the watermark 


Trade Mark Registered 


CONSTRUCTION 





Best at the Price 
XC %. 
In White ; Envelopes 
and to 
Six Colors Match 


BOND 


The truth of this statement rests upon 

nation-wide plan of selling direct to re 
ronsible printers and lithographers in 
quantities of 500 pounds or more at a time, 
while other equally fine bond papers are 
ld through /ocal jobbers, a ream or tw 
a time, to any printer who will buy 


em. The advantage in favor of Con- 


ruction Bond assures you 
Impressive Stationery 


at a Usable Price 


\lany fine 
pressive” 


papers will produce “1m- 
. but none other enjoys 
the one-profit, expense-eliminating selling 
plan of Construction Bond; none other re 
ceives the support of, and is obtainabl 
of the highest grade printers and _ litho- 
eraphers throughout the United States 


stationery 


lhe names of those in your locality and | 


samples of fine letterhead work on 
Construction Bond will be sent free if you 


some 


ask us on your business stationery. 
1 note nece to write us if vou want “Im- 
ressive Stationery at a Usable Price.” 


W. E. WROE & CO. 


Make | 
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stage attached, and 


ame and address on 
cut out and forward, with ten cents p 
the booklet is yours—with 
tion of course. 
1—The Art of Financiering 
Showing how Business Men may raise Capital for 
business projects 
2—Financial Hand Book 


(For Promoters, fiscal agents and brokers.) 


3 —Business Building by Correspondence 


(For the man who does a mail 
wishes to do so.) 


4—tThe Selling Force and the Selling 
Farce 


(Showing why the great majority of selling plans 
do not pay.) 


5—The Great Law of Average 


\ new principle discovered by a business expert, 


bringing certainty to business affairs.) 


6—How $250 May Raise $200,000 
(For the man with a real opportunity.) 
7—How the Retailer May Double Busi- 
ness Profits 


(A lesson that will put the recipient above the 
competitive ruck.) 

8— Advertising and Selling 
(Showing a vital difference between the two terms 


which thousands of advertisers are not aware of 
to their great financial loss.) 


9 —The Advertising Craft and the Ad- 


vertising Graft 
(An article stating startling facts 
vertiser should knw.) 


order business, or 


that every ad 


If more than one book is desired add ten cents ad 
ional for each extra book. These booklets carry our 
wn advertising matter, but are intrinsically valuable for 
the information they contain Money refunded if not 
perfectly satisfactory. Each book conveys a MESSAGE.— 
g NEW and VALUABLE 
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Big Returns for a Dollar 


Whether you are an official of vour municipality, a librarian, a teacher, a mem- 
ver of a board of trade or of a civie association, or that really most important 
member of the community, on whose intelligent coéperation rests the whole public 
structure the average citizen you need a good investment. Our subscribers 


are getting more than their money’s worth Just listen to them: 


The Chief Health Officer of Richmond, Va 


“The American City must appeal to every municipal officer who appre- 
ciates the importance of giving to his own city the benefit of the advances 
made in other communities. I have personally subscribed to this publication 
for several months, and regard it as very valuable. Most of the articles 
which appear in this publication are written by men actively connected with 
city government, and may hence be taken as authoritative. There is every 
reason to believe that the value of this publication must increase as its object 
becomes better known.” 


You all know about fsoston i915: hk 


r. John L. Sewall, Executive Secretary of 
the movement, writes us 


“Permit me to express my great enjoyment of your magazine. Each 
number is a little better than the preceding one.” 
Mr. Charles A. Potter, instructor of ics in the East High School of Denver, 
appreciates the aid of The American City as a textbook 


“IT find your publication of much assistance in my work with 


civics 
classes,”" 


Do You Begin to See What The American Citv Is Worth to You? 





The Commercial Association of Boons lowa, has had some extracts from our 


columns posted in the various rooms of the public schools and in other public 


buildings and places. The Secretary says: 


“L wish to congratulate you on the splendid magazine you are putting out.” 


Last March the President of the Civic 
number ¢ 


Association of Tampa, Fla., got her first 
f The American City, and immediately 


ordered three bound volumes. Since 
then we have received a hurry call for William Solotaroff’s book on ‘“‘Shade 


in Towns and Cities” for the use of the Legislative Committee of the “Association 


Trees 
The Secretary says: 
4 ‘ é 


“We are finding great inspiration in the volumes of The American City 
which our President received from you some time ago,” 


and if you read the papers you know how Tampa is waking up. 


An energetic member of the Woman's Club of Martinsville, Ind., was hunting 


for some help on the subject of a ‘‘clean-up day,’ and the Indianapolis librarian 
gave her copies of The American City as the latest and best material. 
rhe President of a New Jersey civic association has paid for thirteen subscrip- 
tions out of his own pocket so that the influence of the 


magazine may reach just 
the right persons 


This is a good example to follow. 


Send in Your Dollars 
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of the city, but a sewer beneath and the 
making of handsome front property of what 
is now back and no property”; better school 
buildings, “quality rather than 
quantity”; dock improvements, including a 
recreation pier with comfort station and 
free public bath; the new Union Station, 
ind the endowment and removal of Johns 
Hopkins University to its fine location in 
The fund loan will, 
says Mayor Mahool, “correct those errors in 
financial calculation, made in the past, in 
the method of levying annually for the sink- 
This loan will allow the present 
is well as succeeding 


involving 


Homewood. sinking 


ng funds. 
generations to enjoy 
some of the expenditures of the over- 
accumulations.” 


Unity of effort 


will be the keynote of 
city life upon which Balti- 
more has entered. The plans for a greater 
ind a better Baltimore include the motto 
‘ (ll the citizens for all the city.” 


the new era ot 


The 


association of 


Intercollegiate Civie League is an 
undergraduate political clubs 


Its ob 


interested in 


in forty colleges and universities. 
get educated men 
polities and also to serve the civic needs 
of the the 
tive colleges are located. 

The Good Gi 
College, did 
liamstown last 


investigated 


1ect is to 


communities in which respec 
vernment Club of Williams 
practical work for Wil 
A Milk 


about ten dairies in the vicin 


some 
vear. Committee 


ity, which were then rated according to the 


standard test made by a member of the 
College faculty. The Williamstown farm- 


ers were glad to get this comparative rat 


ing, and the sympathetic ecodperation be- 


tween them and the student members of 
the League stands for something higher 


than the old-fashioned “reform” methods. 


ote 

Che Health 
has expressed a desire for 
the collection of 


can carry heavy loads, and with their use 


Duluth 
automobiles for 
Such 


Commissioner of 


garbage. wagons 
only a central incinerator is necessary, in- 
stead of one for each of 
districts. 
motor by which the wagon is driven might 
also operate an endless chain with brackets 
for lifting an ash barrel to the top of the 
wagon, where, under a the 
barrel could be inverted and the ashes emp- 


several collection 
The suggestion is made that the 


closed dome. 
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tied. The barrel would then drop onto a 
platform at the other end of the wagon. The 
collector's spinal column could be kept in 
good condition for many years, since he 
would simply place the barrel upon the 
bracket on the sidewalk level, and receive it 
when empty. If all the mechanism of the 
wagon could be controlled from either side 
as well as from the driver’s seat, the col- 
lector could operate the whole process from 
the sidewalk. 
ote 


Philadelphia 
building, 


has its first recreation 
which is located in Starr Garden 
Park, and will provide shelter and amuse- 
kinds 


ment for visitors of all ages in all 


of weather. The building and accompany- 
ing improvements to the grounds will cost 


The 144x36 feet, of 
brick and stone, and contains a large audi- 


$47,000. structure is 


orium, gymnasium, swimming pools, 
meeting rooms and baths. The erection of 
this j 
a broader method of making go« 
In his address at the laving of the e 
Judge William H. Staake predicted 
that with playgrounds and buildings like 
this the Juvenile Court would 
out of bh and he ealled upon the 


boys and cirls of the city te TAKE eare of 


building marks the inauguration of 
ul citizens 
yrner 


stone 


have to go 


ISINess, 


the property as it was tl n and 
to be guardians of the pea } r 
ing pledge was enthusiast by 
2 OOO ¥y ( 
we 

The me reorganized Pu Recerea 
tion Comm I r Be. 3 f have 
broad adv powers whiecl lude iper 

S I @& ple ! sh vs | I ills, 
! rooms eamboat excursions and other 
commercial reereatic <= well as holi 
lay elebra ns ind rect n } iblie 
parks, schools and libraries. | planned 
f nen publie dance hal iblie 
market The s ] vard e used 
as plavgrounds for childre ler ten vears 
of age in the dav time inder 7 iid mer 
instructors. Classes will be sent to the 
swimming pools every morning and after 
noon under the care of teachers. The Put 


Athletie League will use 
public playgrounds. There will be public 
coneerts in the schools, 
have elub rooms 


The playgrounds in the pasks will 


lie School 


and the libraries 
and eventi lecture 


will 


eourses 
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be open for children in 


for adults at 


the day time and 
night. 

It is interesting to note the composition 
f } j the Com- 


one pic 


subcommittees of 


eacn ci tt 


mercial diccreation Committee: 
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ture exhibitor, one school man, one clergy 
man, two women and one policeman. Is 
there not a tribute to the civic influ- 
womanhood as such, apart from 


here 
ence of 


avocation ¢ 


Books for the Citizen 


|Readers are requested to order books reviewed in this department through The Ameri- 


can City. 


will be made on foreign books. ] 


Twenty Years at Hull-House* 
Miss Addams’ 


appointment as ward gat 


ge inspector in Chicago caused a political 
stir, and shocked the sensibilities of the for- 
eign-born women in the ward, who openly 


maintained that “it was not lady’s job.” 


“And yet the spectacle of eight hours 
work for eight hours pay, the evenhanded 
justice to all citizens irrespective of ‘pull,’ 
the dividing of responsibility between land- 
lord and tenant, and the readiness to en- 
force obedience to law from both, was 
perhaps, one of the most valuable demon- 
strations which could have been made. 
Such daily living on the part of the office 
holder is of infinitely more value than 
many talks on civics, for, after all, we 
credit most easily that which we see.” 

The chapters of this book which deal 


with efforts of city betterment are of vital 
interest to The 


undertaken by 


our readers. housing re- 


Hull-House 


met with much discouragement, but proved 


form directly 
the civic power of the sanely conducted set- 
tlement, while placing in bold relief the 
ignorant 


individualism of dwellers 


in congested districts, who can never un- 


many 
derstand why their ways of living should 
The best results have 
Hull-House when its in- 
merged with those of 
The ; 


relation of a 
its neighborhood is so close 


be interfered with. 
been attained by 
vestigations were 
larger organizations. 
settlement to 
and human that it is of inestimable value 
in any public movement for better under- 
standing of and of 


and needs 


possibilities of alleviation. 


conditions 


A collection of framed photographs used 
at Hull-House became the nucleus of the 
Public School Art Society; the baths in the 
settlement were an argument for the erec- 


*Ry Jane Addams 
York 
paid 


The Macmillan Co., New 


1910 imo, 453 pp 2.67 post- 


Duodec 


American books will be sent on receipt of the 


postpaid price. Special quotations 


7 ’ 


. of the first public bath in Chicago; the 
political activities of Hull-House found 
their most valuable result in “a f 
with the rest of Chicago.” 
Che Juvenile Protective Association meets 
week at Hull-House to discuss city 
affecting the children 


and young people. Social centers and re- 


sense ot 


identification 


very 
conditions lives of 
creation rooms have been opened in various 
lots made 
The abnormal child is being 
studied bv the Juvenile Court, as well as 
the child under the 
city conditions. In these matters and many 
others the influence of Hull-House is widely 
felt. Miss Addams’ experience as a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Education is 
illuminating. The chapter on “The Value 
of Social Clubs” how the 
wrong of social neglect and indifference is 
being righted. 


places, and vacant have been 


into gardens. 
normal 


most adverse 


shows stupid 


fe 
Municipal Franchises+ 

We welcome the publication of the sec- 
ond volume of this work, the first volume 
of which was reviewed in our issue of July, 
1910. In connection with the classes of 
franchises treated in Volume I we would 
refer our readers to an appendix in Volume 
II which gives the Minneapolis gas fran- 
chise passed last February and the Minne- 
apolis gas regulation ordinance passed in 
March. 

The new volume describes transportation 
franchises in a large number of American 
cities, including street and interurban rail- 
ways, elevated and belt line railroads, sub- 
bridges and viaducts, spur tracks, 
toll roads, omnibus lines, ferries, depots, 


ways, 


+ By Delos F. Wilcox, Ph. D. En 
News Publishing Co., New York, 1911 
83 £ 


S1 pp 5.22 postpaid. 


gineering 
Octavo, 
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Your Gardener Cannot Give 
Trees Expert Treatment 


surgery 


tree work Does 


today for f S 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT C0., Inc. ff 
375 Basswood St., KENT, OHIO / : 


(Operating the Davey Institute 
of Tree Surgery) 











Everv Member of the 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 





\ND EVERYONE ELSE who is interested in the improvement oi t 

conditions in cities, towns, schools and homes should read 
Civi d Health 

By Dr. Wm. N. Allen 

Director of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 

5. | 

This book shows what can be done and what actually is being ne 1 

: ‘ . : , ; - 4 | 

improve conditions by detecting and removing the elements of home ar treet 


environment that make for physical and moral defects. 
Physicians, teachers, parents and social workers already have found “Cin 
and Health” of immense value. 


UO f L xS we W | 
i K w by ( 
Adn bk it ar 
*"(C ne f the f emost ind 1 t pract 


\merica t th ibject.”” 


“Civics and Health” will be sent postpaid upon receipt of $1 


GINN AND COMPANY, 29 Beacon St., Boston 
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Medart Steel Playground Apparatus 


Our new catalog Z exclusively and exhaustively descriptive 
of Steel Playground Apparatus is just coming off the press. 

This catalog is 8! x11 inches in size, and more elaborate 
than anything we have ever before attempted. It contains large 
half-tone illustrations of Outdoor Gymnastic Outfits in various 
combinations, and illustrates and describes our many exclusive 
and advantageous features. 





Although this catalog is very costly, we want to put a copy 
in the hands of every person interested in playground work and 
we know that it will prove valuable for the information it con- 
tains. 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Gymnasium and Playground Outfitters 
DeKALB AND PRESIDENT STREETS ST. LOUIS, MO. 














: <=> The Morrill Moulds Corporation 
: of Washington, D. C., 


are constructing a cement city at Vir- 
ginia Highlands, Va., near the city 
of Washington, where their new sys- 
tem of pouring concrete houses by 
use of steel moulds has been demon- 
strated and tested. ‘These homes 
have proven warm, dry and healthy. 
They are fire-proof, damp-proof and 
sanitary. The cost of constructing 
these homes is not in excess of good 
frame construction and considerably 





GERM PROO! HOUSI \T BRENTWOOD 


ahaa ay apy tells par a cheaper than brick. on . ; 
For catalogue giving details of 

—~_ Big 8. ~ “&t these steel forms, and containing 
ind wash tulp Se Riechen; both to, tin cae mouse plans as well as full particu- 


lars, address . 


MORRILL MOULDS CORPORATION, 403-405 Corcoran Bldg, Washingon, D. C. 
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docks and markets. The amount of mate- 
rial available for such a study as this is 
very great, especially as to street railways, 
on which Dr. Wilcox has given ten chap- 
ters. The thorough index, however, will 
enable the reader to find the information 
he needs on any particular city or subject. 

The study of street railway franchises 
includes chapters on their various natures 

perpetual, indeterminate, exclusive, those 
granted for compensation, those securing 
low fares, and others, all of which are illus- 
trated by the experience of different cities. 
There is a separate chapter on “Street 
Railway Franchises in Greater New 
York” and one on “The Street Railway 
Settlement Franchises of Chicago and 
Cleveland.” 
second chapter, which discusses the “El 
ments of a Model Street Railway Fran- 
chise,” and is full of constructive sugges- 


Particularly important is the 


tions. The author's especial argument at 
this point is on the necessity of gradually 
amortizing the capital invested, just 
methods of which are stated and discussed. 

Since we are all interested in the en- 
couragement of industry and the relief of 


street congestion we shall find it profitabl 


Letters to 


Having, the last few months, given a 
great deal of thought and study to the sub 
ject of moderate cost houses I was very 
much interested in reading the article on 
that subject in the April issue of TH 
AMERICAN Clty. jut I was more than 
sorry, as I carefully considered the article, 
that the Committee of the Albany Chamber 
of Commerce had not made fireproof con- 
struction one of their “fundamentals”; for 
I am sure there can be no one, at the pres- 
ent time, who, looking at this matter from 
a far-reaching standpoint, would not insist 
that the building of flimsy, wooden work- 
ingmen’s homes should be discouraged by 
all possible means, and this article has 
mostly to do with just that kind of construc- 
tion 

If the Committee could only have visited, 
as [ have recently, the large mill town 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and inspected the 
work done there by the Modern Homes 
Company, they would have found, as T did. 


to read what Dr. Wilcox says about the 
granting of franchises for spur tracks to 
factories and warehouses. His view of the 
relation between street and railroad grades 


includes an appreciation of the right of the 
city to be beautiful. 

The last part of this book deals with th 
taxation and control of all publie utili 
It gives the leading franchise principles 
in the constitutional amendments proposed 
by the National Municipal League and the 
municipal corporations act which th 
League recommended. It discusses the 
initiative and referendum in_ franchise 
matters, and supervision by state and local 
commissions and special experts. A very 
practical portion relates to the benefits on 
damages to land values incurred through 
publie utilities. 

The theory of compensation for fran 
chises is care fully analyzed, and much it 
formation is given as to the proper ap 
praisal of a publie utility. In discussing 
municipal ownership the author maintains 
that the existing condition of city polities 
is not an insuperable and tinal evil, and 
looks forward to the ultimate regenerati: 


of American municipal government 


the Editor 


that this problem of moderate cost homes 
(I like the word homes better than houses 
it expresses so much more) had been worked 
out, from every point of view, as success 
fully as at Ludlow and other places, but 
with the great additional feature of fire 
proof construction. 

The fire loss in this country for 1910 


Was something awful, and | want to see 
such an active instrument f good as 
Tue American Ciry take an aggressiv 


stand for fireproof construction. Such con 
struction can todav he had at no greater 
cost than wooden construction, with its 
great and always present fire hazard, and 
there is absolutely no reason why 
construction should be al owed. These may 
be strong words but the subject demands 
the strongest we can find in Webster’s U1 
abridged. I could write much more on this 
subject but I forbear taking up any mor 
of your space. 


James E. Kirtan 


New Haven, Conn., April 9th, 1911 
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CIVIC BOOKS FREE 


To Civic and Commercial Organizations 


which send in at one time five or more new annual subscriptions for 


THE AMERICAN CITY at 


our special club rate of 75 cents a year (foreign postage extra). 
In this way you can add to the reference shelves of your own or your public library books 


that will help to make your city desirable. 


For 5 subscriptions we will send 
one of the following: 

THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE CITY BOSS, 

by John J. Hamilton 


government 


postpaid any 


The s f e les Moines ¢f 


WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 
by Clarence Arthur Perry 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS, 


e firs 


Leonard P. Ayres 


te ing and re 
AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS 
by M. Louise Greene, Ph.O 
It covers t ‘ i t e subject f schor 
ga ioniee he | ed States Canada. Many illustrations 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION 

v Henry G. Parsons 

» the care of ildren 


It appeals e 
a es ‘“ herring tr ‘ wis waken people 
a bette z 


CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS IN DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT, by Hon. Charles Evans Hughes 
Three Yale esis ke s me ° 


THE HINDRANCES TO Gooo CITIZENSHIP. 
Hon James Bryce 
¥ r Yale € ‘ Sig e average 
ven 
HOUSING REFORM Lawrence Veiller 
A de e. forcef h the problems of 
e tenements 


THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE, by Edward O. Otis 
A ' sis 

CIVICS AND HEALTH, by 
4 . | « s 


William H. Allen 


‘ 


Or Both of the Following: 
THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN, 
yy Arthur wi liam Dunn 
A ' e tex r ens ‘ kes the pupil 
ealize Se ‘ i f e 
TOWN AND CITY, by Frances Gulick Jewett 
A book g ‘ will be de 
lighted t se t 


For 6 Subscriptions: 


THE HEALTH OF THE CITY, Hollis Godfrey 
At tells the people s omat 
in these d fs scie f se guard 
the public health - 

GREAT CITIES IN AMERICA, 

by Delos F. Wilcox, Ph.D 








Studies of six American cities 

The ties w a and a e are 80 
t ate at 4 can keer 
a en s 


THE NEEDS OF CITY CHILDREN, 
by Jane Adéame 
A powerful argument for the need of wholesome pastime and 
recreation for the young fa ages ir cities 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES, 
by Charles Mulford Robinson 
Treats of civic beauty in relatior 
ning and constructt n 
association shou 


y sites 


» city plan 
ere woman's clut 


and every civie 


Or Bither of the Following l’airs: 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS, 
Luther Halsey Gulick, M. D., and Leonard 
P. Ayres. 
S ft tical use to all who 
AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TUBERCUL- 
ag COMMITTEES 


5S what was said and done at the 1910 Conference of the 
tees : New Yor K State 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CITY PLANNING, 
by Benjamin C. Marsh 


Za ly f ways t remedy our ill-planned and congested 
s $ wing the lividual is auty 
CARDEN SUBU RBS 
strated wit examples of English garden suburbe 


For S Subscriptions: 
AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS, by Everett B. Mero 


tool of every teacher It explains 
es ve mah ian equipping and conducting of s 
Or both of the following: 
COMMISSION PLAN OF MUNICIPAL GOVERN 
rey td compiled by _E. Clyde Robbins 


k mprehensive and concentrated 


PU oo ge pp nt) ac Aig gle 
x rticles by men ad womet 
the veme for parks and 


promi 
pla —_ ouTids 


For 9 Subscriptions: 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND 


PARK, by B. _E. Fernow 
Infort e wners f trees, written for amateurs 
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POLICE ADMINISTRATION, 
by Leonhard Felix Fuld, Ph.D 


4 1 detailed study of the organization and conduct of 


Fer 16 Subscriptions: 
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Each year witnesses an advance in the methods of road 
construction in America. We are constantly and intelligently 
making headway in the direction of the ideal road, and 
foolhardy ways and means, with their attendant extravagance, 
are being abandoned. Present day macadam roads must have a \ 
surface that is firmly and permanently bound. They must be \ 
waterproof and dustless. They must possess years of durability, 
thereby eliminating excessive maintenance cost. 


“PIONEER” 
Road Asphalt 


Our illustration shows a “Pioneer” road at Hammond, Indiana, constructed 
in 1908. In May, 1910, a letter from the Board of Public "Works says this road 
‘tis very satisfactory—first class in every respect.”’ 

**Pioneer’’ Road Asphalt is a natural product possessing extreme durability, 
being totally unaffected by those disintegrating influences which take the very life 
all so-called “‘asphalts” which are made from a distillation of oil. 






The Ohio State Highway Dep't. in their re P ont made in October, 1910, 
on a “Pioneer” Road built at Columbus ir summer of 190) Ly: 
‘All of the pieces of stone are perfectly boun 4. "Me enanae of binder 
in evidence, the surface is smooth, and the whole condition is ex 





“Pioneer’’ Paving Cement, for Sheet Asphalt pavements, and 
**Pioneer’’ Filler Asphalt for filling the interstices of brick and t , 
pavements, are of the same high merit as our Road Asphalt. ‘‘Pioneer’’ 


products have a satisfactory record of 15 years, 


Our Specifications 


Engineers and others interested in the making of modern roads should 
send for our booklet No. 399, entitled * The Right Road for the Automobile 
and the Farmer;” 8} ecific ati ns — literature regarding the use of 

joneer’’ Asphalts for all kinds < road and pavement construction will 


be mailed promptly on request. 


fe American Asphaltum Rubber ©. 


~ 600-614 Harvester Building 
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